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ETHICS AND “THE RING OF THE NIBE- 
LUNG”’: BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


HAT art is highest, greatest, which lives longest. So, in 

the front rank of the masters, stand the authors of the 

“Tliad” and the “Agamemnon.” Near them, through 

many ages, will no doubt be found their followers, 

Dante and Shakespeare, Milton and Corneille, Goethe 

and Schiller. Old Bach and Beethoven, we may be 

sure, have been admitted to the small company of the immortals. What 

posterity will say concerning Wagner, we can only, of course, guess. 

But, despite Nietzsche and his jibes, despite James Huneker, despite 

the unpardonable extravagance of the Wagnerites, it will be strange 

indeed if the creator of the complex form of art exemplified in 

“The Ring of the Nibelung” be not more honored centuries hence 
than even now. 

It is fifty and more years since Wagner wrote the poems of his 
Tetralogy. Not till long after, however, was the last bar of music 
composed, and the stupendous work revealed to an astounded world 
at Bayreuth. At first the amazement which “The Ring” provoked 
was largely mingled with hostility. Since then, as we all know, the 
most stubborn have confessed its power and charm. Even in Italy, 
that home of melody—even in France, where for a time hatred, patri- 
otic and intelligible hatred, of the man Wagner made it difficult to do 
justice to his genius, “The Ring,” with its Norse myths and 
Greek spirit, its Teutonic intricacies and barbaric inconsistencies, has 
triumphed. 

Of the thousands and tens of thousands, who year after year 
delight in this supreme achievement of Wagner, few, perhaps, trouble 
themselves as to the ethics or the symbolism of “The Ring.” It is the 
art, made out of all the arts, that holds us spellbound when we attend 
a performance of “Die Walkiire,” or “Siegfried,” of “Gétterdim- 
merung,” or (though in a minor degree) of “Das Rheingold.” As 
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THE MEANING OF “THE RING” 


we drink in the rich, glorious harmonies and changing themes, so 
marvelously wedded to the strange words of the still stranger char- 
acters in the music-drama, and as we feast our eyes upon the enchant- 
ing scenes disclosed to us on the stage, can we stay to consider the 
exact significance of F'afner, the morality of Fricka, or the philosophy 
of Wotan? Nay, to be frank, would it much matter if the wondrous 
work had only its own sensuous fascination and dramatic interest to 
offer us? There be some—and of their number is, in his more flippant 
moods, James Huneker—who scoff at the suggestion that the 
magician to whom we owe “The Ring” meant seriously to put any 
morality, any purpose or philosophy, into his music-drama. And 
there be those, who, like George Bernard Shaw, declare that, though 
the most certain undermeanings exist in the myths, music and action 
of the Tetralogy, they have only a remote connection with what the 
composer fancied, or pretended, he had conveyed to the world. 


R. SHAW, with characteristic confidence in his own conceit, 
reads anarchism, atheism, socialism, anti-capitalism, Fabian- 
ism, into the first three parts of “The Ring,” sneering at the 

fourth (“Gétterdimmerung”’) as “grand opera.” It must be confessed, 
too, that however truculent in expression he may be, he argues plaus- 
ibly. For it is true, as he reminds us, that, when Wagner sketched out 
“The Ring,” he was quivering with the emotion of a revolution, tragi- 
cally inferior only to the upheaval of 1798;and it is not impossible that, 
in shaping his characters and ordering his plots, he was influenced by 
his then recent conflicts with the authorities of the Fatherland. But 
to assert, as our reckless Irishman does, that Alberich typifies brute 
modern capitalism, and that Wotan is a symbol of the effete govern- 
ing classes, is to belittle the loveliness of the poem and to nail Wagner 
upon a cross for the sake of a few epigrams. 

Countless efforts have been made to interpret “The Ring.” Before 
venturing upon the audacity of one more attempt to put meaning 
into the Tetralogy, it would seem respectful to hear, at least, what the 
composer, in his letters on the subject, tells us he wishes it to signify. 
‘And, at this point, it should be remembered that before he conceived 
the rest of the Tetralogy he had completed his plan of what we know 
as “Gétterdimmerung,” meaning it to stand alone as a grand epic, 
set to music, with Siegfried “as the center of a work built up opti- 
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mistically on Hellenic Principles.” Siegfried was devised originally 
as an ideal and type of Man freed from pain and fear and unmarred 
by ugliness. 

Briinnhilde, of all figures in the Tetralogy most beautiful and 
most noble, at the outset played a relatively small part in the drama. 
Wotan did not appear in it at all; while Alberich had only a most 
trifling place in the whole scheme. Later, and possibly, as Mr. Shaw 
believes, under the depressing influence of the indignation and dis- 
enchantment awakened by the setback of the revolutionary movement 
(1849), Wagner changed, enlarged and glorified his plan until, 
according to his own none too modest opinion, “instead of conceiving 
a phase in the development of the world” he had “grasped the very 
meaning and essence of the world itself in all its possible phases, and 
had realized its nothingness.” 

Wotan, Wagner says, was now meant to typify a being “who has 
wished to drink at the fount of wisdom and to be guided by the counsels 
of sovereign reason”; Siegfried became an embodiment of the being 
who invariably “obeys the primordial law of instinct”; while Briinn- 
hilde was idealized and lifted into a symbol of courage, love, devotion, 
constancy and self-sacrifice. 


LL of which does but show how wise it might have been in Wag- 
A ner to refrain, like Shakespeare and Ibsen, from explaining 
himself to the general. What sense, in the least helpful, can 

the poor layman hope to make of such explanations as the master 
vouchsafed when he discussed “The Ring”? Better, far better, might 
it have been had he confined himself to this utterance, which occurs in 
a letter to his friend Roeckel: “I now myself realize how much of the 
whole spirit and meaning of my poem is only made clear by the music. 
I can not now, for the life of me, even look at the words without the 
musical accompaniment.” At most he might have supplemented those 
sensible and humble words by a statement, tantamount almost to a 
confession, made in another letter to his favorite confidant: “How can 
an artist expect that what he has felt intuitively should be realized per- 
fectly by others, seeing that he himself feels in the presence of his 
work, if it is true art, that he is confronted by a riddle, about which he, 
too, might have illusions. . . .?” For inspiration, when most high, 
may be most blind to its own purpose and significance. It is the critics’ 
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task, not Beethoven’s and Goethe’s, to read meanings into the “Choral 
Symphony” and into “Faust.” Shakespeare left no key to the psy- 
chology of “Hamlet”; and only under compulsion or in self-defence 
does Gerhart Hauptmann answer when he is questioned as to the sym- 
bolism of his fairy plays. 

What all of us may see, and all may hear, if we study the music, 
the text and the performances of the “Nibelung” dramas, is, first, the 
wonderful and artistic portrayal of a long struggle between various 
characters—the gnome Alberich, the god Wotan, the two Giants, the 
hero Siegfried, and the half-human Hagen—for the ring which 
brings power and doom to its possessor. Next we may learn how, to 
undo the curse, Wotan had to submit to the annihilation of himself 
and Walhalla, while Briinnhilde, most brave and true of all the extra- 
ordinary figures in the Tetralogy, gives back the ring to its right 
guardians, the three Rhine-maidens, and offers herself up a willing 
sacrifice, all love and grief. As to the rest—as to the significance of 
the story and the characters—we may accept or reject the interpreta- 
tions of the master, or of his critics and commentators, as we please. 
One thing alone is forbidden to us—the irreverence and, let it be added, 
the absurdity of asserting that the genius who invented a new form of 
art, and who welded together the Greek, Norse and German myths 
with such amazing skill in the poems of the “Ring” music-dramas, set 


himself no loftier literary and dramatic ideal than to recast old fairy 


tales as librettos—appeals merely to the ear and eye, regardless of the 
_ soul, the intelligence. 


T MAY be straining truth to affirm, as Nietzsche did once in the 
time of his intimacy with Wagner, that the music of “The Ring” 
is “moral.” In a sense, of course, all art is refining, ennobling and 

moral. But Nietzsche appears to have meant even more than that. 
There can, however, be no doubt at all as to the possibility of inculcat- 
ing morality, or the reverse, in poems. Now Wagner constructed the 
plot and characters of his Tetralogy largely, though not wholly, out 
of Norse sagas, German legends and Greek myths, the morality and 
beauty of which none but the fanatics of obscurantism and Medieval- 
ism could deny. Was there ever a Greek myth, was there ever a 
Norse saga, which was meaningless? Did not Eros typify love, and 
Psyche the soul? And can we suppose that Wagner, who had dipped 
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THE MEANING OF “THE RING” 


so deeply into the folk-lore of the North and South, was unaware of 
the significance of the heroic figures whom he utilized? If those who 
wear their eyes out at the Metropolitan Opera House poring over their 
librettos were as steeped in symbolism and in mythology as Wagner, 
they might, as the composer rashly supposed, be able to fathom the 
philosophy of the Tetralogy without help. To nine-tenths of them, 
unhappily, the old sagas of the Norsemen are closed books, and the 
most common myths of Greece are hardly known. Most love “The 
Ring,” not for its ethics, or its philosophy, but for its music, its fan- 
tastic shapes and color, its heroic grandeur. 

Wotan, to most, is only a wandering and rather loquacious per- 
sonage, described as a god, but with few really god-like attributes. In’ 
his relationship to Alberich and Mime, he has popular sympathy, 
because he seems to be opposed to villains. In his dealings with Sieg- 
mund and Briinnhilde that sympathy is alienated. Yet Wotan, father 
of the gods, is the center of the music-drama, and to misunderstand 
him is, surely, to miss understanding the main purpose, the dramatic 
and moral purpose, of “The Ring.” Siegfried, again, is to the average 
opera-goer nothing but a fearless and ingenuous youth, or, at the last, 
an ill-treated and doomed hero. Briinnhilde, with her splendid valor, 
her unwavering love, and her misguided loyalty, is truly the daughter 
of a god. But to our opera-goers she is chiefly an idealization of 
womanhood. Fricka is a scold who hen; cks her poor spouse—when 
she does not fawn on him. Mime and Alberich are grotesque dwarfs, 
no more, no less. 


S TO the lessons suggested in the plots of “The Ring” dramas 
A it might not be exaggerating to say that scarce one in a thou- 
sand who are thrilled by the stage performances troubles his 

soul. If, as in his pessimistic hours the composer assured himself, 
they were intended to convey no higher truth than that taught by 
Schopenhauer when he proclaimed the worthlessness of life, this 
would not matter. But the great lesson taught by Wotan and the other 
characters in the Tetralogy is, as Wagner unquestionably believed, 
quite different. It has been formulated more than once by students 
and admirers of “The Ring” dramas as the tragical demonstration of 
the inevitable triumph of the moral law over those who violate it, 
whether they be gods, heroes, or mortals. A secondary teaching of 
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“The Ring” perhaps is this, that through renunciation and self-sacri- 
fice alone can come redemption. Thus, though Wagner was neither 
Christian nor too squeamish as to his own mode of life, the general 
tendency of the Tetralogy might be pronounced almost Christian, but 
for the intervention of the Pagan thought, that fate itself compels 
those very outrages against the law which lead to the destruction of 
the gods, heroes and many of the mortals who appear in the dramas. 
That added, “The Ring” may still be Calvinistic, or religious, or philo- 
sophical or moral. It can surely not be Christian. 

It is not greed so much as lust of power and hunger for revenge 
that leads Alberich, the misshapen earth gnome, to commit the crime 
which leads to the tragedies in “The Ring of the Nibelung.” The 
rape of the gold imposes a curse on all who handle it; and, what is 
worse, makes all desire to handle it. It is to avert destruction from 
himself and the other gods, by the possession of the gold, that Wotan, 
at the insidious prompting of the arch deceiver, Loge, proves false to 
his own laws and stoops to treachery. Thenceforward, as he 
soon himself forsees, he is doomed, even as Walhalla, with all its heroes. 
The order of which the gods have been the emblems and guardians in 
the world must pass away, to make room for a new power or dispensa- 
tion, symbolized in Siegfried. That also, being in its origin divine as 
well as heroic, and therefore an inheritor of the curse laid on the gold, 
must perish after the ring becomes Sieg fried’s. 

Then what? When Walhalla, with its old gods and faiths, has 
gone, and even Siegfried, symbol of the revolt against dogmas, super- 
stitions and traditions, is dead, what shall follow? The answer may 
be found in that last glowing episode in “Gétterdimmerung,” ending 
with the self-sacrifice of Briinnhilde, and in the words, put into 
Briinnhilde’s mouth in the printed poem, but not set to music, fore- 
shadowing the reign of love in the now masterless and sorrow- 
ing world: 

Selig in Lust und Leid 
Lésst—die Liebe nur sein! 


HE grandeur of the closing scene in “Gétterdimmerung,” as 
Wagner conceived it, may be imagined, but can never be made 
plain on the boards till managers shall have found some way of 

compelling stage-horses to behave with intelligence, and inducing their 
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Briinnhildes to take flying leaps into something suggestive of real 
flames, as Wagner wished and commanded in his stage-directions. 
Yet, imperfect as the theatrical realization of the composer’s dream 
may always seem, it is vivid enough to haunt us with its beauty long 
after the curtain falls and the last glorious tones have died in silence. 
The last memory that we bear away is that of the true wife, the high 
heroine, the incomparable woman, free, as no other character in the 
dramas is free, from selfishness; brave beyond even Siegfried; beauti- 
ful and noble; yet, like all of Wotan’s race, a victim of fatality. For 
Briinnhilde also sinned against the law when, seeking only to obey the 
secret wish of her lord and father, she strove to save, instead of slay, the 
hero Siegmund. Briinnhilde’s punishment for that offense, her degra- 
dation from the rank of goddess to that of woman, and the self-immo- 
lation of the now fallen Walkiire, when she restores the ring to the 
three Rhine-maidens, and so frees mankind from its dark spell, will 
always remain more admirable than the renunciation of Wotan—a 
renunciation consented to, but inevitable, and almost pitifully trivial 
by comparison with that of Prince Siddartha, the Buddha, or of the 
Christ. And because of the stage limitations already mentioned, the 
acted end of “Die Walkiire” leaves a much deeper impression on one 
than the end of “Gétterdimmerung.” The poetry of Wagner, purer 
as to form, and far more exquisite as to expression in “Die Walkiire” 
than in the three other parts of “The Ring,” shines more clearly in 
the “Farewell of Wotan” to Briinnhilde than in the “Farewell of 
Briinnhilde” to humanity, and love and life; and the sleep into which 
her avenging father plunges the heroine, after depriving her of her 
godship, can be simulated on the boards, as her self-immolation can 
not be. However much one may dislike to own the fact, Mr. Shaw, 
for all his truculence and impertinence, was not so wrong when he 
objected to the operatic conventionality of the closing episode in the 
great “Ring” drama. 

Spots on the sun. What we should cling to when we think of 
Briinnhilde is her loyalty, her devotion, her supreme nobility, her cour- 
age, and, above all else, her last heroic deed, which, while uniting her in 
flame with Siegfried, gives the awaited signal for the destruction of 
Walhalla, the ordained atonement, the sacrifice of sacrifices, pregnant 
with good to men, which must precede, and clear the way for the 
new Day. 
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REMBRANDT AND HIS ETCHINGS—AN 
ARTIST’S RECORD OF THE DIGNITY AND 
RARE BEAUTY WHICH HE FOUND -IN 
ORDINARY LIFE: BY LOUIS A. HOLMAN 


|} OVERNOR WILLIAM BRADFORD records that 
when the little company of English exiles in Holland, 
later revered as the Pilgrim Fathers, removed to Ley- 
den, it was “a fair & bewtiful citie, and of sweete situa- 
tion” and famous for “ye universitie wherwith it is 
adorned.” The fame of Leyden was to be further per- 
petuated, although Bradford knew it not, by one who had but just been 
born there when the English pilgrims came to the friendly university 
town, one who has added to the fame of his native place chiefly because 
he did not attend that university, which seemed so attractive to young 
Bradford. The father of this boy determined that he should have a 
collegiate education that he might sometime hold a town office, and 
fondly hoped that he was preparing him for it (in, perhaps, the very 
schools attended by the English children) , when the lad made it clear 
to all men that he had no head for Latin and a very decided talent for 
drawing. So it came to pass that at the time Bradford and his friends 
set their faces toward America, and perforce turned their backs upon 
that “goodly & pleasante citie which had been ther resting place near 
twelve years,” Rembrandt van Rijn, the youngest son of a miller of 
Leyden, turned his face, too, from the old toward the new; they sought 
liberty to live and worship according to the bright light in their hearts; 
he, too, took up a no less God-given task, impelled thereto by an irre- 
sistible force which, after half a century of unceasing labor, retained 
all its early vigor. They broke from the ways of their fathers and 
bore an important part in the development of the great American 
nation, he did a noble work in emancipating art from the thraldom of 
tradition and unreality, becoming the first of her great modern 
masters. 

The twelve-years’ truce between the humiliated Dons and the 
stocky Dutchmen was now nearing its end, and Bradford says, “There 
was nothing but beating of drumes, and preparing for warr.” This 
was one of the reasons why the peaceable Pilgrims sought a new home 
beyond the sea. But Rembrandt, already absorbed in his art-studies, 
saw nothing, heard nothing of these preparations; his ears were deaf to 
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REMBRANDT, THE GREATEST ETCHER 


the drum-beats, his eyes were seeing better things than the “pride, 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” There can be no question 
about his utter lack of interest in things military. When, at long 
intervals, he tried war-subjects, as most men sooner or later do try 
to do the thing they are least fitted for, he failed pitifully. He could 
create a masterpiece of a “Man in Armor,” or a “Night Watch” (so- 
called) , where the problems were purely artistic, and swords and flags 
were simply bits of fine color, but the painting or etching that breathed 
the actual spirit of war he could not produce. There is matter here 
for rejoicing. War and her heroes have had their full quota of the 
great artists to exalt their work. And now comes one who loved the 
paths of peace. With brush and etching-needle he made record for 
all time of the dignity and rare beauty which he found in the ordinary 
man. He turned doctors and frame-makers, housemaids and shop- 
keepers, yea even the very street-beggars, into royal personages, to be 
sought after by the great ones of the earth. 

It was during the lifetime of Rembrandt (1606-1669) that much 
of the wonderful development of Holland took place. She had come 
to her greatness gradually, but by the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury she occupied a leading place among the independent nations of 
Europe. Great discoverers, like Henry Hudson, had given her new 
dominions east and west, and colonization had begun. On the sea her 
flag was supreme; her merchant marine, going to and from her own 
possessions was seen in every port of the world; her admirals, Ruyter 
and Tromp, had won her an illustrious place forever in the annals of 
naval warfare. 

These were the days of Milton and Ben Jonson; of Cromwell, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Richelieu; of Murillo, Rubens and Van 
Dyck—days when Holland had within her own borders such men as 
Barneveld, the great statesman; Grotius, the father of international 
law; Spinoza, the philosopher, and John de Witt, the Grand Pen- 
sioner—besides that noble group of artists, Hals, Cuyp, Ruysdael, 
Potter, Steen and Ostade. These days, too, saw the settling of many 
states in America, the founding of Quebec, New York, and Boston. 

Strangely apart from all these history-making movements, and 
from his peers among men, dwelt Rembrandt, the great master, in 
Amsterdam, serenely happy to-day in painting a portrait of his 
loved Saskia, to-morrow in etching the features of a wandering 
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Jew. He had given himself, body and soul, to his art, and no man 
or movement of men could distract him from his work. Year by year 
his busy brain and dexterous hand produced paintings, etchings, draw- 
ings, in slightly varying proportion, but always in amazing quantity. 
For his forty-one productive years we find to his credit the average 
annual output of thirteen paintings, nine etchings and twenty-four 
drawings. 

A few decades ago the ordinary person thought of Rembrandt 
only as a great painter: that time has fortunately passed. Modern 
engraving methods have made it possible to spread broadcast repro- 
ductions of his etched work. Some of these are crude, such as those in 
Hamerton’s “Etchings of Rembrandt”; others are surprisingly faith- 
ful to the originals: the best are those published and sold for a few 
marks by the German government. 

Thanks to these mechanical engraving-processes some of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings are now familiarly known and, to a degree at least, 
they are appreciated. No reproduction, however, can ever give the 
subtle quality of the original, and a revelation comes to one who looks 
for the first time on a good impression of a first “state” (i. e., edition). 
The ink is still brilliant; the Chinese or Japanese paper which Rem- 
brandt generally used, has sometimes gone very yellow and spotted, 
but oftener it has the fine mellowness of age. We treat it with respect, 
almost with reverence, for we remember that this very sheet of paper 
was dampened and laid upon the etched plate, already prepared by the 
hands of the great etcher himself. Each impression he pulled was as 
carefully considered as the biting of the copper plate. He varied the 
strength of the ink, the method of wiping, the pressure used; knowing 
the possibilities of his plate, he so manipulated it that it responded to 
his touch as a piano responds to the touch of a musician. The poor 
impressions and very late states, of which, unfortunately, many exist, 
are generally the work of those mercenary ones into whose hands 
Rembrandt’s plates fell after his death—sometimes even before. Like 
a man with no music in his soul attempting to improve upon a sonata 
by Beethoven, these people not only printed, haphazard, poor impres- 
sions having the master’s name, but sometimes even undertook to 
rearrange the composition and rework the plate. 

A hundred years before Rembrandt’s time acid had been used to 
help out the graver. Diirer, among others, used it, and he employed 
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also, but in hesitating manner, the dry-point with its accompanying 
burr. Rembrandt’s method of utilizing the roughness thrown up on 
the copper by the dry-point needle was his own invention; no one else 
has ever equaled his use of it, even among his own pupils. It was’ 
much the same with everything else: the burin of the professional 
engraver he handled so skilfully that it is impossible to tell where the 
acid or the dry-point work stopped and the reinforcing work of the 
graver began. When others tried to combine these methods they 
failed. ‘The hand of Rembrandt was the obedient servant of his 
master-mind: so well trained was it that usually no preliminary sketch 
was made, the needle producing at once on the smoked wax surface 
of the copper the picture which floated before him, doing it, too, so 
correctly that the brain was not diverted from the ideal picture by any 
crudity in the lines. If the tools, methods, and effects which the great 
engravers had used suggested anything to him, he freely took them 
up and bent them to his will. Making free use of all, binding himself 
to none, he always remained the versatile, independent student. And 
the strangest thing about it all is that he appears to have recognized, 
grappled with, and forever solved the problems of the art while noth- 
ing but a youth. One of the two plates which bear the earliest date 
(1628) and signature is entitled “Bust of an Old Woman, lightly 
etched.” It is a delightful little plate, drawn with all the skill and 
freedom of a practiced hand. Frederick Wedmore, an English 
authority on etching says that “nothing in Rembrandt's work is more 
exhaustive or more subtle,” and S. R. Koehler, an American authority, 
calls it “a magnificent little portrait, complete artistically and tech- 
nically,” and very truly refers to it as “a prefiguration of what was 
to come.” A man of twenty-two years already a master-etcher! 

This plate, undoubtedly a portrait of the artist’s mother, meas- 
ures not quite two and a half inches square. There are others about 
the size of a postage-stamp, while the largest one, “The Descent from 
the Cross,” measures over twenty by sixteen inches. The amount of 
manual labor on these large plates is overpowering, while the work- 
manship in the smaller ones is almost unbelievably fine—think of a 
child’s face not over one-eighth of an inch wide, and hands less than 
a sixteenth of an inch across, yet really eloquent with expression! 

Rembrandt accepted the assistance of his pupils, as who among 
the old masters did not? He was, however, not practical enough to 
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profit much by them: he could work to much better advantage alone. 
Among his thirty or forty pupils Frederick Bol, who came to his 
studio when only sixteen, and stayed for eight years, gave his master 
most assistance. Bol’s rendering is at times very much like Rem- 
brandt’s. Some critics think, for instance, that he did most of the 
etching of the “Goldweigher” and “Abraham Caressing Isaac”; both, 
however, are signed by Rembrandt. When these pupils established 
studios of their own, they made free use of their old master’s composi- 
tions, subjects and figures. 

With Jan Lievens, his fellow student at Lastman’s studio, with 
Van Vliet, Roddermondt and other engravers and etchers of the time, 
Rembrandt was on terms of great intimacy. They appear often to 
have worked on the same plate, and to have borrowed each other’s 
ideas “without let or hindrance.” Indeed, it is hard to comprehend the 
extent to which exchange of ideas was carried at that time. Here is 
a good illustration of the way things went without protest of any sort 
being raised. Hercules Seghers etched a large landscape with small 
figures, after a painting by Adam Elzheimer and an engraving by 
Count de Goudt, entitled “Tobias and the Angels.” 'This copper plate 
came into Rembrandt’s possession; he burnished out Tobias and his 
companion, and replaced them by Joseph and Mary with the Holy 
Child. To cover the erasure he added foliage, but the wing of the 
angel, the outlines of a leg and various other unused portions of 
Tobias can still be seen. Rembrandt’s reason for doing this is incom- 
prehensible, for, judging by the print familiar to the writer, the result 
is exceedingly commonplace and reflects no credit upon any one. 
John Burnet, the etcher-author, has drawn attention to the fact that 
the figure of Christ in “The Supper at Emmaus” (the large one) is 
taken from one by Raphael, who is known to have borrowed it from 
da Vinci, and it is thought da Vinci, in his turn, got it from a former 
master. Rembrandt copied also from Rubens, Titian, Mantegna, his 
pupil Gerard Dou, Van de Velde and others. Many of his con- 
temporaries and successors extended toward him the same sort of 
flattery. 

More than half the subjects of Rembrandt’s etchings are portraits 
and studies of the human figure; about one-quarter are scriptural or 
religious. There are two dozen landscapes, and the remainder are 
allegorical and fancy compositions. The two great sources, then, of 
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his inspiration are the men of his day and the men of the Bible. This 
Book appears to have been the only one he knew at all well, and of it 
he made excellent use. Despite the incongruities of his Biblical com- 
positions, despite the broad Dutch features, the modern, gorgeous 
apparel and side-whiskers of the patriarchs, the pugilistic pro- 
portions of his angels, his etchings have a truth and vital force that 
there is no withstanding. Perhaps the very fact that he clothed his 
people in a fashion that he knew well made his pictures the more suc- 
cessful in reaching the hearts of men. In the all too realistic “Abra- 
ham’s Sacrifice,” in “Jacob Lamenting the Supposed Death of 
Joseph,” in the naive “Rest in Egypt” (of 1645), and many, many 
others, the story-telling quality is exceeding strong and the artistic 
work above criticism. When we look at “David Praying,” we can not 
help feeling the penitence and sincerity of the man who kneels before 
us. The acme of Rembrandt’s religious work was reached, however, 
in “Christ Healing the Sick” (etched about 1650), which is probably 
the finest piece of etched work that has ever been produced. It is a 
combination of pure etching and dry-point, and in the second 
state, there is an India-ink wash in the background. There are nine 
copies of the first state extant; the last one sold at public auction 
(Christie’s, 1898) brought over $8,500. The name, “Hundred Guilder 
Print,” has attached itself to this etching from the doubtful tradition 
that Rembrandt exchanged one impression with a dealer for seven 
prints, together valued at one hundred guilders. While the Christ 
here is not so satisfying as the one in “Christ Preaching,” which is 
remarkably strong and noble, it is Rembrandt’s typical conception of 
his master—always ministering to real flesh and blood, the poor, suf- 
fering, common people. What a striking contrast with the resplen- 
dent artificiality which surrounds the Christ of the Italian masters, 
and how much nearer the truth! 

Rembrandt was his own best model. He painted about sixty por- 
traits of himself, and among his etchings we find about two score more. 
Some of them are large and finished, as the deservedly popular “Rem- 
brandt Leaning on a Stone Sill,” which is a perfect example of the 
possibilities of the etching-needle; others are mere thumb-nail sketches 
of expressions for which he posed. He used his mother many times, 
and also his wife and son. In all these is apparent a delightful sense of 
joy in his work. Nor is this desirable quality lacking in the wonderful 
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series of large portraits of his friends: the doctors, the ministers and 
the tradesmen of Amsterdam. These alone would assure their author 
his place among the greatest of etchers. In the whole lot it would be 
hard to find one that some authority on etching or some great artist 
has not held up as an example of work that even the master himself 
has never surpassed. Personally I am sorry to find the “Abraham 
Francen” accepted without question as his work. It has always seemed 
to me uncertain in composition and execution, entirely unworthy of 
the hand of Rembrandt. To say that it was done in 1656, the year of 
the artist’s bankruptcy, might seem to account for the inferior quality 
of this portrait, were it not that the noble “Jan Lutma,” which com- 
petes with the “Jan Six” for the place of masterpiece of the entire 
series, was made the same year. But he was an unaccountable sort of 
man who could produce in a poor, naked studio, with untold trouble on 
all sides, such an etching as the “Lutma,” such a painting as the 
“Syndics of the Draper’s Guild,” both of which rank with the best 
products of his happy, care-free years of luxury. 

It is noticeable that Rembrandt had no sittings from persons of 
high rank. So far as I can find “Burgomaster” is the most exalted 
title that can be prefixed to any of his patrons. The reason is not 
far to seek. Rembrandt was no courtier, like Van Dyck and Rubens; 
he was too independent and too busy to spend time kow-towing to 
society. A contemporary says of him, “When he painted he would not 
have given audience to the greatest monarch on earth.” He calmly 
set at naught established principles and conventional rules, in etiquette 
as well as in art, and followed the bent of his genius with absolute 
disregard for the opinion of his fellows. The story of “The Night 
Watch” explains the whole situation. The members of Captain 
Banning Cocq’s Company of the Civic Guards were flattered by the 
offer of Rembrandt, then at the height of his fame, to paint their por- 
traits. The sixteen members destined to figure in the picture gladly 
subscribed one hundred florins each, and great were their expectations, 
and great their disappointment when the picture was placed on view. 
All but a half-dozen felt that they had a distinct grievance against 
the painter. Had they not paid for portraits of themselves? And 
they got—what? Here a face in deep shadow, here one half-hid by the 
one in front, here one so freely drawn as to be unrecognizable. The 
artist had made a picture, to be sure—but their portraits! Where were 
as 
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their portraits—the portraits they had paid for? Rembrandt had 
thought out every inch of his picture: he was sure it could not be bet- 
tered, and change it he would not. The resentment was bitter and 
deep, and the Civic Guards in future bestowed their favors elsewhere. 

There were, however, a few fellow citizens who recognized his 
genius and sincerity, and they stood by him. Samuel Manasseh ben 
Israel, whom Cromwell honored, was his neighbor on the Breedstraat, 
and an intimate friend. Then there were Jan Sylvius and Cornelis 
Anslo, the Protestant ministers; Jan Asselyn and Clement de Jonghe, 
who were artists; Bonus and Linden, the physicians; Lutma, the 
goldsmith, and young Jan Six, “Lover of Science, Art and Virtue.” 
These and a few others are known and honored to-day chiefly because 
they were Rembrandt’s friends. His recognition of their faithfulness 
to him was shown in a much more permanent form than they knew. 
Good impressions of his etched portraits of these men are still to be 
seen. They are, like all his etchings, rapidly increasing in value. A 
“Jan Six” sold recently for $3,400; an “Ephraim Bonus” for $9,475. 
To possess one of these prints of an ancestor is little short of a patent 
of nobility. The Six family of Amsterdam happily have not only 
Rembrandt’s oil-portraits of the Sixes of his day, but also good 
impressions of the etching of ““The Burgomaster,” and even the plate 
itself—that famous dry-point plate, which the artist worked on for 
weeks, and which his critics have worked over ever since. Some of 
these good people hold that even Rembrandt should not have 
attempted such complete tonality in an etching, that Jan Six urged 
him to it, and that, in short, as an etching, it comes near to the failure 
line. Other critics believe that the artist’s idea was to show the utmost 
extent to which the art could be carried, and that in so doing he pro- 
duced a masterpiece. Middleton, for instance, thinks that “it is not 
possible to conceive a more beautiful and more perfect triumph of 
the etcher’s art.” Few, it is safe to say, can see a good impression 
of an early state of this portrait without being struck by its great 
originality and beauty. Upon closer study, I feel, a fair-minded 
person will inevitably fall under the spell of those wonderfully drawn 
face and hands, those deep, yet transparent shadows, and that soft, 
tender light which envelopes the whole. 

Although Rembrandt had a few such cultivated friends as those 
mentioned above, it was said of him by a contemporary German 
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painter that “his art suffered by his predilection for the society of the 
vulgar.” It certainly would have been more profitable for Rem- 
brandt if he had always portrayed people of position and wealth, but 
that his art suffered because he many times used beggars for models, 
it would be hard to show. An interesting series of tramps, peddlers 
and outcasts began with the beginning of his career as an etcher, and 
ended twenty years later with the production of one of his most pop- 
ular plates, “Three Beggars at the Door of a House,” a very freely 
handled, splendidly composed etching, in which surprisingly few lines 
judiciously placed have all the effect of double their number. A little 
plate which measures but three by one and a quarter inches, entitled 
“The Mountebank,” strikes me as the masterpiece of this series. 
Although Van de Velde is supposed to have given Rembrandt the 
idea for this drawing, his genius has made it his own in realism and 
movement, and in its beauties of line, color and texture. “An Old 
Woman Sleeping,” although scarcely to be included in this series, is 
another that has wonderful spontaneity. This is no posed model, but 
one who has actually fallen asleep over her book. Rembrandt sees 
her, and before her “forty winks” are over, she is immortalized, and 
probably she never knew it. 

When Rembrandt, about 1640, began landscape-etching, his work 
at once took front rank. His etched landscapes, only about two 
dozen in number, are free and simple in composition and treatment; 
they show even greater force and more suggestive power than those of 
his brush. In “The Landscape with a Ruined Tower” the tower 
became ruined only in the third state. A first-state print at the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts shows the tower in good preservation. One 
of these prints sold at Christie’s not long ago for over $1,000. Another 
of his exceedingly satisfactory landscape-etchings is “A View of 
Omval, near Amsterdam.” Its creator seemed fond of the fine old 
tree in this plate, for it is used several times elsewhere. “The Six’s 
Bridge,” which is almost pure outline, and the “Three Trees,” with 
its great sweep of flat country, have a right to all the praise showered 
upon them, for they, too, are masterpieces. 

While Rembrandt’s genius made itself manifest in his landscapes, 
it surely is absent from most of his animal-drawings. We must 
remember that he never went outside Holland, and that the opportuni- 
ties for studying any great variety of animals inside the little Republic 
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were not numerous. His horses, asses, hogs, etc., improve as the years 
advance. The little dog with the collar of bells surely must have been 
a member of the family, he appears so often. 

It is an interesting fact, at a time when the illustrating of books 
and magazines is such an important art, to know that Rembrandt was 
offered and accepted some commissions to make illustrations for books. 
These attempts to give form to another’s ideas were not successful— 
in one case it was such a failure as to leave it still uncertain what he 
intended to illustrate. Vosmaer, his great biographer, believes that 
this print, “Adverse Fortune,” pictures incidents in the life of St. 
Paul, while Michel, his latest biographer, thinks that it illustrates 
events which gather about Mark Anthony and the battle of Actium! 

A score of men—Bartsch, Wilson, Blanc, Middleton, Rovinski, to 
mention a few—have at sundry times and in divers places compiled 
annotated catalogues of Rembrandt’s etchings. They, and other stu- 
dents like Charles Vosmaer, Seymour Haden, Phillip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton and Emile Michel, have spent years of time and travel in connec- 
tion with their books on Rembrandt. All lovers of etching respect 
their sincerity and ars forever grateful. Nevertheless, it is amusing 
sometimes to compare the expert testimony of these men. About 1633 
somebody etched a “Good Samaritan.” Several of these experts 
regretfully, but frankly, admit that Rembrandt is the guilty one. 
Others are sure that a pupil did the worst of the work; Haden says it 
is entirely the work of another hand; while yet another declares that 
of all Rembrandt’s etchings this particular “Good Samaritan” is his 
favorite. Middleton, to give another instance, thinks that the thick 
lines from top to bottom, in the fourth state of the “Three Crosses” 
are not Rembrandt’s work, for they serve “to obliterate, conceal and 
mar every excellence it had possessed.” Haden considers, however, 
that the time of darkness is represented, and that this particular state 
is far the finest in effect. Much confusion arises from the fact that 
sometimes all the states of a plate under discussion are not known to 
each critic. The whole matter of states is a confusing one. The old 
idea was that Rembrandt produced various states in order to make 
more money. But it seems plain now that when Rembrandt changed 
a plate it was for much better reasons than the making of a few 
guilders. We know, for instance, that the “Jan Six” plate was 
changed twice to make needed corrections, and that the second state 
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of the first portrait of his mother simply carries out the original 
design. On the other hand, it obviously could not have been Rem- 
brandt who made the third state of the “Jan Lutma,” with its hard- 
ruled lines and great unnecessary window. 

If in the days of hardship, when his son, Titus, is said to have 
tried to sell his etchings from door to door, if then he could have fore- 
seen the noble army of admirers who three centuries later should outbid 
each other at auctions, and make war in print over his experimental 
plates, his failures and his trial-proofs—now often exalted into 
“states’”—would not the very irony of the thing have brought him 
certain satisfaction and relaxation? 

Rembrandt has said of himself that he would submit to the laws 
of Nature alone, and as he interpreted these to suit himself, he can 
not be said to have painted, or etched, or done anything according 
to recognized or well-grounded laws. With him it was instinct, pure 
and simple, from youth to old age. He had no secret process of etch- 
ing, but he had an amazing genius for it. 

In 1669 Rembrandt van Rijn, an old man, lonely and forgotten, 
died and was buried in the Westerkirk, Amsterdam. 

To-day we know that though taste has changed and changed again, 
appreciation for Rembrandt has slowly but surely grown, until now 


he stands among the immortals, the foremost painter of his day, the 
greatest etcher that has yet appeared. 





FROM EXILE 


ALL to me, call to me, fields of poppied wheat! 
Purple thistles by the road call me to return! 
Now a thousand shriller throats echo down the street, 
And I can not hear the wind camping in the fern. 


Little leaves beside the trail, dance your way to town, 
Till you find your brother here who remembers yet; 

For though a river runs between and the bridge is down, 
I’ve a heart that’s roaming and a soul that won’t forget. 


A sun squats on the house-tops, but his face is hard and dry; 

A rain walks up and down the streets, but her voice is harsh— 
Sunlight is a different thing where the swallows fly, 

And rain-tongues sing with sweeter voice when they’re on the marsh. 


Once a thousand bending blades stooped to let me pass, 
When I sped barefooted through your crowding lines— 
Whisper to me gently in the language of the grass, 
How I watched the crows of night nest among the pines. 


Still the golden pollen smokes, silver runs the rain, 

Still the timid mists creep out when the sun lies down— 
Oh, I am weary waiting to return to you again, 

So take a pale, familiar face out beyond the town. 


—Lloyd Roberts. 





EDWARD CARPENTER, THE PHILOSOPHER: 
HIS GOSPEL OF FRIENDSHIP AND SIMPLIC- 
ITY: BY JOHN SPARGO 


DX YY ALT WHITMAN said of Edward Carpenter, the 
(¥@ | English prophet-poet of democracy: “Carpenter is a 
\A ae | man of means on whom his estate sits lightly; is 
a” intensely interested in the radical problems; is of a 
/ religious nature—not formally so, but in atmosphere.” 
To this brief but luminous description of his friend 
and disciple, Whitman added this prophecy: “He will yet cut a figure 
in his own country. He is now just about climbing the hill; when he 
gets up to the top people will see and acknowledge him.” 

In the eighteen years which have elapsed since its utterance, Whit- 
man’s prophecy has been abundantly fulfilled. While none of his 
works has ever been noted among the “best sellers of the month,” or 
even in the lists of books most in demand at the public libraries, a 
numerous and ever-growing body of earnest and thoughtful readers 
scattered throughout the English-speaking world look to Edward Car- 
penter for-intellectual and moral leadership. Just as a certain type 
of the young men of England a generation ago looked to Carlyle and 
Ruskin for inspiration, their successors to-day look to Edward Car- 
penter. Among the members of the new Labor Party in the British 
House of Commons, for example, and their colleagues in the various 
local governing bodies, men who have risen to the needs of their class 
for leadership, the older members, almost without exception, were 
inspired in varying degree by Mazzini, Carlyle and Ruskin. The 
younger men seem to have followed the leadership of Whitman and 
Carpenter in like manner. Glorious names are these of the great 
apostles of modern democracy, and it is perhaps a rash thing to say 
that one name, like Ben Adhem’s, leads all the rest. It is truer per- 
haps that 


“All service is the same with God— 
With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last nor first.” 


Nevertheless, there are, it seems to me, certain qualities in Car- 
penter’s work and leadership which will give him that preeminence in 
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the illustrious band in the roll-call of ultimate history. To a religious 
fervor as intense as Mazzini’s he unites a practical, every-day phil- 
osophy of common sense; not less passionate than Carlyle, he is more 
confident of the future; lacking none of Ruskin’s eloquence, he is 
simpler, saner and better poised; not less simple or daring than Whit- 
man, he is more definite and coherent. So, at least, I weigh the influ- 
ences of the five great leaders in my own life. . And there is no better 
test than personal experience, inadequate though it may be. 


HERE is little of either tragedy or romance, as these are com- 
monly conceived, in the life-story of Edward Carpenter. Out- 
wardly at least his life has been very simple and singularly 

free from sensational experiences. Born, in 1844, at Brighton, to 
wealth and luxury, he was educated at Cambridge, winning distinction 
as a mathematician and becoming a Fellow of his college. Destined 
for an ecclesiastical career, in 1868 he “took Holy Orders,” as the 
stupid and vain ecclesiastical phrase goes, and the following year 
became a curate under the famous Christian Socialist leader, Frederick 
Denison Maurice. Those who are familiar with the history of the 
movement which Maurice, Kingsley and Ludlow founded and inspired 
will not accuse me of traversing the bounds of legitimate literary 
study if I suggest that Maurice’s influence was probably an important 
factor in the evolution of his young curate, inspiring him with a hatred 
of the shams and cold formalisms of the Church, its aloofness from 
the actual life of the people, and the absence of a strong, inspiring 
spiritual note from its gospel of other-world rewards and punishments. 
Though none of his many interpreters seems to have done so,.I have 
always felt that the inspiration of Maurice had not a little to do with 
Carpenter’s decision to leave the ministry of the Church. 

However that may be—and it is perhaps not very important—an 
unquestionably greater influence was Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” 
with which he became acquainted in 1868. By actual experience in 
its service, he found the life of the Church dull, barren and effete. 
He went back to Cambridge and lectured there for five years, until 
the atmosphere became unbearable, as that of the Church had ‘proved 
tohim. He felt that he “must leave or be suffocated.” 

There is a letter of his to Whitman, written in 1874, in the last 
days of his Cambridge residence, which I would like to quote entire, 
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but it is too long. In it he rails against British respectability : “Money 
eats into it, to the core. The Church is effete. At school the sin 
which can not be forgiven is a false quantity. The men are blindly 
material; even—to the most intellectual—art and the desire for some- 
thing like religion are only known as an emotional sense of pain.” 
All very pessimistic and dolorous this, but there is a note of faith and 
cheer: “Yet the women will save us. I wish I could tell you what is 
being done by them—everywhere—in private and in public. The 
artisans, too, are shaping themselves. While society is capering and 
grimacing over their heads, they are slowly coming to know their 
minds; and exactly as they come to know their minds they come to the 
sense of power to fulfil them; and sweet will the day be when the toys 
are wrested from the hands of children and they, too, have to become 
men.” 

He goes on in this letter to speak of the relief of being able “to 
turn from the languid inanity of the well-fed to the clean, hard lines 
of the workman’s face,” and, by way of illustration, adds: “Yesterday 
there came (to mend my door) a young workman with the old divine 
light in his eyes—even J call it old, though I am not thirty—and per- 
haps, more than all, he has made me write to you.” Then follows a 
confession of faith by the reverent disciple to his Master, and this per- 
sonal note: “As to myself, I was in order; but I have given that up— 
utterly. It was no good. Nor does the University do; there is noth- 
ing vital in it. Now I am going away to lecture to workingmen and 
women in the North. They at least desire to lay hold of something 
with a real grasp. And I can give something of mathematics and 
science. It may be of no use, but I shall see.” 


HIS letter foreshadows the writer’s greatest work, and con- 
tains the germ of much of his teaching. There is the convic- 
tion, already strong, of the sterility of society life; the enthusi- 

astic and reverent recognition of woman’s spiritual force, and, above 
all, admiration for the fundamental wholesomeness and honesty of 
the simple lives of those who earn their own living. Carpenter has 
not prated glibly of the “dignity of toil,” after the fashion of the 
modern dilettante, while ignoring the stern facts of its tragedy and 
brutalization. Perhaps no living writer has more faithfully and 
courageously depicted this aspect of the workers’ lives, or more 
vehemently denounced it. He has insisted upon the wrongfulness of 
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idle lives and the wholesomeness and dignity of the simple, self-sus- 
taining life of labor. This picture of a stoker recalls the one of the 
carpenter in the Whitman letter: 


“Was this, then, the sum of life? 

“A grinning gibbering organisation of negations—a polite trap 
and circle of endlessly complaisant faces bowing you back from all 
reality! 

“Was it that men should give all their precious time and energy 
to the plaiting of silken thongs and fetters innumerable— 

“To bind themselves prisoners—to condemn themselves to pick 
oakum of the strands of real life forever? 

“Was it mere delusion and bottomless nightmare? really at last 
the much talked-of and speculated-about existence in two dimensions 
only? 

a - * * - “ . 

“Well, as it happened just then—and as we stopped at a small way- 
side station—my eyes from their swoon-sleep opening encountered the 
grimy and oil-besmeared figure of a stoker. 

“Close at my elbow-on the foot-plate of his engine he was standing, 
devouring bread and cheese. 

“And the firelight fell on him brightly as for a moment his eyes 
rested on mine. 

7 « * * * * 

“That was all. But it was enough. 

“The youthful face, yet so experienced and calm, was enough; the 
quiet look, the straight untroubled unseeking eyes, resting upon me— 
giving me without any ado the thing I needed. 

“(Indeed because they sought nothing and made no claim for 


themselves, therefore it was that they gave me all.) 
. . * 


* * * 


“It is not a little thing, you—wherever you are—following the 
plough, or clinging with your feet to the wet rigging, or nursing your 
babe through the long day when your husband is absent, or preparing 
supper for his return—or you on the foot-plate of your engine— 

“Who stand meditating there against Necessity, wringing favors 
and a little respite for your fellows, translating the laws for them, 
making a channel for the forces— 
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“In whom through faithful use, through long patient exercise the 
channels have become clean— 

“(Clean and free the channels of your soul—though your body be 
smirched and oily—) 

“It is not a little thing that by such a life your face should become 
as a lantern of strength to men; that wherever you go they should rise 
up stronger to the battle, and go forth with good courage. 

“Nay, it is very great.” (T'owards Democracy, pp. 140-143.) 


HE lecturing to workingmen and women of which the letter to 
Whitman speaks so dubiously, refers to the University Exten- 
sion movement, with which Carpenter occupied himself for the 

next seven years, lecturing in all the great industrial centers upon 
scientific subjects and music. It is somewhat strange that no mention 
is made of the latter, for music has always been a source of great 
delight to him, as may be gathered from the essays in Angels’ Wings, 
in which he shows his devotion to and understanding of Beethoven. 
He edited Chants of Labour for the Socialist movement, and one of 
the sweetest and most inspiring pieces in the collection is the song 
“England Arisen,” written and composed by himself. There are few 
Socialist gatherings in England at which this beautiful hymn is not 
heard. Grieg, perhaps the greatest living composer, and, with the 
exception of Wagner, the most democratic since Beethoven, is one of 
his intimate friends and a warm admirer of his work. 

During his connection with the University Extension movement 
Carpenter found time, in 1877, to visit Walt Whitman at his home. 
The impressions of this and a later visit, made in 1884, are contained 
in two papers now published in his recent volume, “Days with Walt 
Whitman,” which are remarkable for their insight into Whitman’s 
life and character. A friend who attended many of Carpenter’s Uni- 
versity Extension lectures, says of them: “They were the typical 
polished, eloquent and lucid lectures of our English university men 
with a strong ethical flavor, a prophetic note of future greatness as an 
ethical leader.” Judged by ordinary standards, as a lecturer, Car- 
penter was successful enough, but he was not satisfied. “It may be of 
no use,” he had written to Whitman in 1874, and after seven years’ 
trial, years fraught with vital mental and spiritual development, he 
resigned his post to enter upon the great work of his life. 
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ITH his strong disgust for the parasitic life of the well-to-do 
classes, and his equally strong admiration for wholesomeness 
and simplicity of living, it is easy to understand the reasons 
which led Carpenter at this juncture to seek the simple environment of 
a laborer’s home while he devoted himself to his great, long-pondering 
task. Sharing a humble laborer’s cottage, he built himself a wooden 
hut in the garden, and in this hut or in the fields and woods, in all sorts 
of weather, his greatest work—T'owards Democracy—was written, 
the first edition appearing in 1883. The spirit in which this great book 
was written may best be judged from Carpenter’s word concerning it: 
“T wanted to write some sort of book which should address itself very 
closely to any one who cared to read it—establish, so to speak, an 
intimate personal relation between myself and the reader; and during 
successive years I made several attempts to realize the idea. ‘ 
None of my attempts satisfied me, however, and after a time I began 
to think the quest was an unreasonable one.” 

Towards Democracy is written mainly in the free-verse form of 
Whitman, with occasional rhymed lyrical poems of great beauty and 
strength. Strangely enough, Carpenter finds that when he writes 
indoors his poems shape themselves naturally in the latter form, the 
simpler Whitmanesque form coming as naturally out of doors. Per- 
sonally, while glorying as fully as the most ardent Whitmanite in the 
free rhymeless and rhythmless chants, I have always regretted that 
the poet should allow himself so rarely to adopt the softer, sweeter 
medium. Naturally, T’owards Democracy invites comparison with its 
great prototype, Leaves of Grass. By many it has been criticized 
as a weak imitation of Whitman’s work, even such a friendly critic as 
J. Addington Symonds making an invidious comparison of the two 
books in this spirit. 

It is, perhaps, not a vital matter, this question of originality. Yet, 
it seems to me, they must wholly fail to understand Carpenter, who 
regard him as an echo, more or less feeble, of Whitman. Granted 
that there is perhaps not a line in T’owards Democracy which Whitman 
would not heartily indorse; that Carpenter accepts every word of 
Whitman’s message; granted, too, that Whitman’s book served him 
as a model and made the fulfilment of his great dream possible, there 
yet remains enough of individuality in Carpenter’s work to establish 
his claim to attention as an original thinker. A very great difference 
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marks the two works, the difference between the simple naiveté of the 
child and the clear vision of the scholar and man of the world. In 
Whitman’s work we have the incoherences and contradictions of the 
child who blurts forth with delightful freedom every transient thought 
and impression. In Carpenter’s work, on the other hand, we have the 
clear, logical thought of a trained thinker, a man of science whose 
thoughts group themselves naturally and habitually into system and 
ordered progression. Lovers of the American poet may and do 
quarrel about his sympathies and beliefs. I have heard two speakers 
at a Whitman Fellowship meeting, both of whom knew the poet well, 
engage in a lively controversy, one claiming that Whitman was a 
radical Socialist; while the other, with equal assurance, claimed that 
he was essentially a conservative. “What have I to do with institu- 
tions? I am neither for nor against institutions,” cries Whitman in 
one mood, while in another he declares himself to be the builder of 
“the institution of the dear love of comrades.” With Carpenter no 
such difficulty arises. Trained teacher and scientist, his thought is 
direct, ordered and concentrated. No one can mistake his position: 
he is a Socialist of an all-too-rare type, sane, practical and spiritual. 


N THE same year in which his great work appeared in its first 
form—for in the half-dozen editions which have appeared it has 
been greatly extended, being, like Leaves of Grass, a growth— 

Carpenter acquired a piece of land, about seven acres, upon which he 
built a small house. Here, with a couple of workmen friends, he set 
about market-gardening. He enjoys manual labor, particularly farm- 
work, caring for horses, carting stones and manure, using shovel and 
pickaxe, hoe and scythe, just like any ordinary laborer. In 1886, 
moved by his yearning for greater simplicity in dress, he began to 
make sandals for himself and friends from a pattern-pair received 
from India, and this industry has grown into a considerable business, 
being now carried on by his friend, Mr. Adams, of Holmesfield, near 
Sheffield. Part of each year is still spent here to be in closer touch 
with the workers in the city. Writing, lecturing occasionally, and 
working regularly, he exemplifies in his life the simplicity he advocates 
in his writings. A tall, somewhat slightly built man, with grayish 
hair and beard, ruddy and bright-eyed, he is an altogether pleasing 
personality. The strong element of simple humor which characterizes 
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his work is evidenced by a merry twinkle of the eye and a subtle smile. 

Carpenter’s Socialism is, as already intimated, characterized by a 
sanity and spiritual sweetness that is uncommon. There is nothing 
half-hearted or namby-pamby about it, nothing of compromise or 
uncertainty. Perhaps without having read Marx, his views concern- 
ing the evolution of society are quite Marxian. Something akin to the 
“materialistic conception of history,” as it is called, is fundamental 
to his philosophy of history as outlined in Civilization: Its Cause and 
Cure, a collection of prose-essays on philosophical and scientific sub- 
jects, published in 1889. When the modern Socialist movement took 
root in England, pioneered by such men as Mr. H. M. Hyndman, 
Mr. Herbert Burrows, and others, Carpenter naturally identified 
himself with it. I recall that Justice, the organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, and the oldest Socialist paper in the English-speak- 
ing world, was started with his money in 1884. For years Carpenter 
lectured to small crowds in dingy halls and upon street corners in 
the cities of the North of England, and in 1886 identified 
himself with the Sheffield Socialist Society—a branch of William 
Morris’s famous Socialist League—and the establishment of a 
coffee-shop, a sort of-cheap restaurant, as a center of propaganda. 
I remember hearing a discussion between two Socialist workmen in 
Glasgow some years ago in which one asked the other, “What is Car- 
penter’s position?” and the other replied, with rare perception, “Oh, 
just brotherly love, clean water and no fuss!” 


HE books already named do not by any means represent the 
total product of Carpenter’s literary labors. Omitting fugitive 
articles and pamphlets, the following is, I believe, a fairly com- 

plete bibliography of his published writings up to the present: 
Towards Democracy, in four parts, 1883-1902; England’s Ideal, a 
series of essays on social subjects, 1887; Civilization: Its Cause and 
Cure, a collection of scientific and philosophical papers, 1889; From 
Adam’s Peak to Elephanta, a book dealing with his travels in India 
and Ceylon in 1890-1891 and published in 1892; Angels’ Wings, a 
volume of essays on art and music in their relation to life; Love’s Com- 
ing of Age, a profound and singularly sweet study of the sex prob- 
lem, with a privately printed pamphlet, supplementary to it, entitled 
Homogenic Love; The Story of Eros and Psyche, with a translation 
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of the first book of Homer’s “Iliad” ; Ioléus; An Anthology of Friend- 
ship, being a collection of stories, legends, folk-lore, poetry and phil- 
osophy upon the subject of friendship gathered from the literatures of 
all lands and ages; Prisons, Police and Punishment, a study of the 
causes of crime and the treatment of criminals, published in 1905; 
An Unknown People, a pamphlet on intermediate types of men and 
women; T'he Art of Creation, an attempt to explain the creative pro- 
cess in the light of modern thought in terms of a reconcilement of 
science and religion, 1905; finally, this year he has given us Days with 
Walt Whitman, an illuminating study of our great American poet. 
These works, together with the collection of Socialist songs already 
mentioned, and many articles and pamphlets of minor importance, 
constitute a remarkable literary achievement. 

With such a formidable list of writings, dealing with subjects of 


tremendous importance, it is not easy to summarize their contents in 
the brief compass of a single paper. 


6s EMOCRACY,” in the sense in which Carpenter uses the term, 

is synonymous with brotherhood and unity, and so defined, the 

title of his great work is an affirmation of belief in the ultimate 
realization of the ideal community of sympathy and interest which 
has been the quest of uncounted ages. Our so-called “civilization” 
does not appeal to him. Its complexity, its bustle and strife, its 
hideous social contrasts, are to him symptoms of disease. He would 
greatly prefer the simple communism of the barbaric age, before 
the idea of property divided mankind into classes of masters and 
slaves, to the present system, but for the fact that he regards the 
present as a temporary stage in social development to a higher com- 
munism. The present social system, or no-system, is “a kind of disease 
which the various races of mankind have to pass through, as children 
pass through measles or whooping-cough.” Carpenter’s description 
of civilization, a long catalogue of evils, seems very pessimistic at 
first, but when it is understood that he regards it as a stage in the 
development of society from the crude, instinctive communism of 
barbarism to a conscious communism upon an infinitely higher plane, 
that “out of the muck and litter of a decaying world” a new, resplen- 
dent life rises in the poet’s vision, it is seen that Carpenter is essentially 
an optimist, a dweller in the sunlight of eternal faith. 
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The ownership of property becoming a mania has poisoned the 
springs of life and brought with it servitude, hate and warfare. The 
complexity of life resulting from the crushing burden of things owned 
or craved for, which are not essential to wholesome living, enslaves 
men to their possessions and destroys their capacity for what Brown- 
ing calls “the wild joys of living.” It follows, therefore, that the 
remedy for this disease of civilization, the way to attain unity and 
brotherhood, that wholeness of the body social which he would have us 
seek, is simplicity of living and abundant friendship. A world of 
simple, wholesome pleasure, radiant with comradeship, is the social idea 
which Carpenter believes in with intense faith. 

For society and for the individual, then, the simplification of life 
becomes a matter of vital significance. Simplicity in food—Carpenter 
himself is a vegetarian—dress, manners, homes and their surroundings 
are essential to intellectual and bodily strength, to anything like a 
general spirit of comradeship, and, not less important, clean and 
wholesome sex-relationship. His message might be expressed in terms 
of exhortation somewhat as follows: “Simplify your lives that you 
may be sound and strong in mind and body. Simplify your lives that 
you may obtain peace! Simplify your lives that you may be pure! 


Simplify your lives that your mothers and sisters may be redeemed 
from drudgery to become your comrades! Simplify your lives that 
you may be free and that you may know at last the joy of right liv- 
ing!’ Such, in brief, is the sane, wholesome and intensely practical 
gospel which Carpenter believes and to the propagation of which he 
has consecrated his splendid culture and genius. 


O SKETCH of the life and work of this great thinker and 
N seer, however brief, can satisfy his friends if it fails to mention 
his attitude toward contemporary science. As already noted, 

he is a man of science himself, qualified to teach science in one of the 
greatest universities of the world. His attitude toward contemporary 
science is that of a confirmed skeptic, and there is hardly a theory of 
modern science which he completely accepts. A believer in evolution, 
he is a disciple of Lamarck rather than of Darwin. He does not, can 
not, believe that the evolution of man has been dominated by accidental 
characteristics possessed by his non-human ancestors. Rather he 
believes it to have been due to the unfolding of higher forms latent 
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within. He adopts Whitman’s term, “exfoliation,” to describe this 
view of evolution that “there is a force at work throughout creation, 
ever urging each type onward into new and newer forms.” This 
force is desire. Carpenter carries the idea of the biologists that “func- 
tion precedes organization” onward and supplements it by adding that 
“desire precedes function.” Inward change, or desire, comes first, 
action follows and necessitates organization. 

This theory of exfoliation applies equally to society. In a fine 
prose-poem, “After Long Ages,” he sets forth his philosophy of 
history. He pictures man, individual and social man, in the long, 
slow process of development: 


“Toilsome and long is the journey; shell after shell, envelope after 
envelope, he discards, 

Over the mountains, over the frowning barriers, undaunted, unwrap- 
ping all that detains him— 

All, all conventions left aside, all limitations passed, all shackles 
dropped—the husks and sheaths of ages falling off— 

At length the wanderer returns to heaven.” 


Thus, Carpenter the Socialist holds substantially the same relation 
to the Socialist philosophy of Marx as Carpenter the scientist holds to 
the scientific theory of Darwin. Back of the great economic forces 
which make social and political revolutions necessary, he sees desire, 
prevision, dim but ever-growing consciousness. Great economic forces 
may make the perfect social state possible and inevitable, and he 
believes they will, but only because men feel its need. This feeling, 
desire, consciousness—call it what you will—is the vital fact of human 
progress. 

After what has been said in the foregoing pages, it is not perhaps 
necessary for me to warn the reader against regarding this rough 
outline as the whole of Carpenter’s teaching. All that I have aimed 
to do is to reveal something of the great thinker’s personality, and to 
indicate the salient features of his sweet, sane gospel of friendship 
and simplicity, in the hope that some souls drifting upon the seas of 
social unrest and unfaith may find inspiration in the life of the man 
and safe anchorage in his teaching. 
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THE ARTISTS’ COLONY IN MACDOUGAL 
ALLEY, WHERE SOME OF OUR BEST- 
KNOWN AMERICAN PAINTERS AND SCULP- 
TORS LIVE AND WORK: BY P. T. FARNS.- 


F YOU leave Washington Square by way of Mac- 
dougal Street, going in the direction of Eighth Street, 
you will come to Macdougal Alley. It is a little blind 
alley, leading east from Macdougal Street, and was 
once the place where the equipages and horses of 
Washington Square were stabled. That was a good 

many years ago, and the smart Irish coachmen who came dashing 
in and out of the place took great pride in the name. Later 
on it began to decline. Many of the aristocratic households 
of the Square moved further up-town, and their carriages went 
with them. The stables that were once so neat and clean assumed 
a rusty air. They became filled with commercial vehicles first, and 
then, still declining, were occupied by Italian peddlers and their 
wagons. These people lived in their stables, and a legend of the Alley 
at this period tells of one hostelry in which fifteen horses were stabled 
on the first floor, while t-velve men bunked above. Then the thugs 
and gamblers came, and Macdougal Alley looked out with truculent 
stare at the passer-by. Fights and cutting-scrapes were numerous; 
after nightfall the stranger who entered the place did it at his own 
peril. Macdougal’s Alley had become a byword and a reproach in 
the neighborhood. 

One day, when things were at their worst, Frederick E. Triebel 
passed by. He had just returned from Italy, where he had been used 
to big, sunny studios on the first floor, and he was dissatisfied with the 
typical New York studio on the top floor of some tall building. It 
had occurred to him that if he could find some old stable in the heart 
of the city he might make an ideal studio out of it. Two weeks had 
already been spent in a fruitless search for a location, and he had gone 
over the ground street by street. Wherever the place had seemed suit- 
able the price had been prohibitive for a sculptor’s purse. 

He stopped and looked critically at the tumble-down stables in 
Macdougal Alley. A low-browed Italian was standing near, eyeing 
the stranger with suspicion, when Triebel addressed him in the ver- 
nacular. Surprised and delighted at hearing his native tongue, the 
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man answered volubly. Yes, there were vacant stables for rent. 
Would the Signor like to see them? They were good stables, but the 
owner wanted much money for them—and he mentioned the amount. 
It was less than the cost of any good studio, and the visitor examined 
them carefully. 


HAT inspection marked an era in the life of Macdougal 
Alley. Alterations were made in the stable which Triebel 
leased, and he moved in with his family. Most people, perhaps, 

would have been unwilling to settle in such a colony, but the sculptor 
knew the Italian character. They took a pride in the gentleman who 
had come among them, and his influence was good for the Alley. 
Other artists, too, came to the Alley, and, seeing the advantages of 
ground-floor studios, rented and remodeled the old stables as fast as 
they became vacant. 

Many persons who have visited the place in recent years have com- 
pared it to the Quartier Latin in Paris and other foreign artist colo- 
nies, but there is nothing more typically American than Macdougal 
Alley. Fully half of the artists have brought their families with 
them, to live near their studios, and the close bond of sympathy 
between them makes the home-life particularly attractive. In the 
summer-time the doors of the studios are thrown open, and the artists’ 
wives take their chairs out on the clean, cemented court, while the chil- 
dren play in perfect safety around them. Only one or two of the 
better class of stables are still used for horses; and the drivers who 
bring their carriages in and out would sooner smash the vehicles than 
hurt any of the little ones. There is a very clannish spirit in the Alley; 
and the children are of the royalty. And while the Alley actually 
rubs elbows with aristocratic Washington Square, its people do not 
plume themselves on that account. If the visitor be imbued with a 
genuine love of art-work, he is received with the same cordial interest, 
whether he be a millionaire seeking to enrich his collection, or a 
Bohemian without a penny in his pockets. There can be no better 
American spirit than this. 

During the first few years of the change, Macdougal Alley felt 
doubtful about its name. “Macdougal Alley” seemed all right 
enough for a place where horses and wagons were kept, but when it 
came to studios, that was different. Many suggestions were made— 
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Donatello Court, Burr Court and Clinton Court being the ones most 
favored—and a strong effort was made to get the city to adopt one 
of them. But there were many Irish in the ward, and they resented the 
idea: if Macdougal Alley had been able to survive being filled to the 
brim with “dagoes,” it certainly deserved any good fortune that might 
come its way; and on this line the battle was fought—and won—in 
the city council. Then artistic sentiment in Macdougal Alley, tak- 
ing second thought, saw that the name was sped, and to-day is really 
proud of it. 


ROM what has been said of the pleasant family gatherings in 
the cemented court, it must not be imagined that the Alley is a 
place of idleness. Important work is being carried on all the 
time in the studios. In Philip Martingy’s, which is the largest, there 
is always a force of assistants working under the direction of the 
sculptor, and enlarging from his models in clay. Mr. Martingy has 
the commission for the sculptural groups on the new Hall of Records 
in New York city, and one of his recent works is the McKinley 
Memorial, which was unveiled last October in Springfield, Mass. 
Plaster casts of arms and legs are scattered about on the lower floor 
of the studio; and the visitor who has acquired his ideas of studios 
from fiction will find these conceptions somewhat shattered. The rich 
hangings, and chiseled busts on marble pedestals, which he has pic- 
tured to himself, quickly vanish before the necessity of picking his 
way between the closely packed barrels of plaster to the rough, plaster- 
covered steps that lead to Mr. Martingy’s real working-room on the 
second floor. Here the artist is at work modeling in clay, while 
through a large opening three or four assistants can be seen at work 
on a titanic figure. Plaster, plaster everywhere, and clay! There is 
nothing of the beautiful here, except in the work itself; the impression 
one gathers is of serious, earnest effort, without frills. 

Edwin Willard Deming’s studio, which adjoins Mr. Martingy’s, 
is more in accord with the typical conception of an artist’s work-room, 
and yet it will be found as unique as the sculptor’s. While living 
among the Indians in the far West, Mr. Deming picked up many 
valuable souvenirs. Indian bead-work, moccasins, blankets, buffalo- 
robes, elk- and moose-heads adorn his walls, and are scattered in pro- 
fusion about the room. On easels and the walls, too, are many of his 
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paintings, all of Indian subjects, which are his life-work. His studio 
is his family living-room, and with Henrietta, the baby, playing on a 
rug on the floor, her two older sisters near, and Mrs. Déming sewing 
or reading, the artist stands at his easel and paints. All are interested 
-in the work, and criticize as it progresses; even little Henrietta, who is 
just beginning to talk, has her own views and shows her preferences. 
Besides his easel-work Mr. Deming also models in clay, and his wild- 
animal figures are particularly interesting. Those who know say that 
there is a distinct difference between a wild animal in his native haunts 
and the same creature in captivity—that the change of surroundings, 
with the loss of liberty, changes also the characteristics. In his life 
in the far West, Mr. Deming hunted and studied many wild animals, 
and every one he has modeled is a character-portrayal. One is of a 
little bear, which is holding a conch-shell to its ear and listening, as a 
child might, to the mysterious murmur from within. The lean, lithe 
appearance of his mountain-lions is very different from the heavy 
look noticeable in most of these animals in the zodlogical gardens. 


HERE is only one thing greater than to be engaged in work 

| which one loves, and that is to be conscious of a steadily increas- 
ing mastery of it. With each thing done comes the sense of 
growing power, and work itself is a constant pleasure. Perhaps this 
is one reason why J. E. Fraser, although busy on important commis- 
sions, finds time for other work from the pure love of it. Among 
things he has done in odd hours are the bust of the Deming baby 
Henrietta and one of an old man who peddles coal in the Alley. These 
two busts represent the extremes of life—infancy and old age—and 
each is typical. In the way of the ideal, Mr. Fraser has modeled a 
faun or satyr for a fountain that is unique. The woodland deity 
stands on a rock drinking from a large shell, from which the water 
drips, and, in falling, strikes against his bare legs. The attitude of 
the figure, apparently shrinking from the contact of the cold drops, is 
exceedingly life-like. The studio of this sculptor shows more clearly 
than most that its original purpose was for a stable, but it is large 
and well lighted, and its simple appointments prove at a glance that it 
is the room of a worker. Drawings in charcoal from life are pinned 
to the walls, and on working-stands, set conveniently about, are partly 
completed medallions, busts and full-length figures. The visitor is 
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always cordially welcomed, and may enter unless a model is posing; 
but the amount of work actually in progress usually impresses him 
forcibly with the value of the artist’s time. 

In the studio of Mr. Triebel the colossal figure of “Grief,” which 
he modeled for a burial-lot, stands in one corner, and prominently 
placed is his marble statue of a Neapolitan fisher-boy, entitled “The 
First Catch.” This shows a boy about ten years old holding his first 
fish, which he has just caught. In some indefinable way the visitor 
gathers the impression that this little marble figure means more to the 
sculptor than a mere example of his art. Perhaps this is because 
Mr. Triebel lost a little boy of about that age, and the sculptured 
figure seems to have some connection with that loss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hawthorne have had a studio for some time 
in the Alley; but they are going abroad for a while, and their studio has 
been leased to a “broker.” This is looked upon by some friends of the 
Alley as an invasion of the Goths and Vandals that may lead finally 
to a flight of the artists; but it is hoped that the newcomer may prove 
a “Good Indian,” inspired to move in by his love of art and art- 
surroundings. 

All the artists have photographs taken of their work, and most of 
this, in the Alley, is done by DeWitt Clinton Ward, who makes his 
down-town headquarters in the studio of Mr. Deming. It is a distinct 
art to photograph paintings and sculpture successfully, and Mr. 
Ward’s field covers the greater part of artistic New York. He has 
studied so many paintings, and his judgment of value is so good, that 
many of his photographs are works of art in themselves. 

Just around the corner from the Alley, on Macdougal Street, is an 
Italian restaurant where many of the artists take their meals. It is in 
the house once occupied by Aaron Burr, and traces of its former 
dignity are still visible in the decorations of the interior and in the 
quiet state of the old-fashioned Doric columns at the doorway. All 
around Macdougal Alley are the studios of artists; but the Alley itself 
is the heart and center of the colony. 





THE POWER OF THE RING: BY MARION 
WINTHROP 


“Only he who the might of love hath forsworn, 
Who the desire of love hath slain, 
Hath power to shape the ring from the gold.” 
Das Rheingold. 


HE words repeated themselves in Loring’s memory as 
he walked away from the opera-house, mingling with 
the fateful motive that complemented them 


“Nur wer der Minne Macht versagt—” 


It was a long time since he had gone to the opera. He used to go 
sometimes with Alice. They had sat in the unaristocratic heights of 
the upper gallery in those days, conscious only of each other and the * 
music, conscious of each other through the music. The haunting 
phase of renunciation rising above the rhythmic flow of the Rhine 
waters repeated itself in his mind’s ear as he walked along. He had 
avoided music these last few years. 


“Nur wer der Liebe Lust verjagt—” 


He knew what that meant—to tear out the desire of love, to stifle 
it, trample upon it. It was what he had done—and to what end? To 
gain . . . fame . . . the power of the ring. Yes, for that 
he had crushed the warm, living thing out of his heart and blood, 
fought it down in the hours of work and in the silence of the night, 
pressed it into his written words, imprisoned it between the pages of 
his books. Well, he had succeeded; his books were not only known on 
two continents, known even in translation, but it was said of them 
that they were books holding that mysterious power to reach the heart. 
Yes, he had written his heart—or was it hers? both of their hearts— 
into his books, and so had won what power over other hearts the writer 
of books may have. “Of writing many books there is no end—” 
Who could rashly say of this or that book of to-day that it would 
live? Yet he had forsworn love, which is life itself, for this hope of 
immortality—a poor, pale, earthly, immortality. 
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And Alice—what had the renunciation brought to her?—the renun- 
ciation that she had accepted in silence after that one interview and 
those two wild letters—Alice, who had no art to write or paint or sing 
her heart into? 


ELL, it could not have been otherwise; they were both so 
poor. To leave himself time and spirit for production he 
could not have spent himself on hack-work, pot-boilers. His 

manuscripts were coming back to him in every mail in those days. 
He would not lower his ideals and write to please the public, his 
artistic conscience demanded that he should write the best he knew. 
And Alice had a mother to support and a young brother to keep in 
school and feed and clothe. She had accepted it seemingly, when he 
had told her. . . . But could it not have been different? He re- 
membered the face of a young literary acquaintance he had met the 
day before who had married under circumstances no less hampering. 
“Poor as Job’s turkey and happy as a lark,” Marston had said. Well— 
the boy had handicapped himself. He had promised brilliantly and 
now he would probably go under—deteriorate into the literary hack 
from the mere hard necessity to meet his responsibilities. The power 
of the ring might never be his, but, on the other hand—a vision of 
Marston’s home came suddenly before Loring’s eyes—not Marston’s 
wife, but Alice, waiting for him. His heart thumped against his side. 
He frowned and shook his head . . . but still he saw her— 
fragile, tender, welcoming . . . her faint smile, the shadowy 
hair over her deep eyes—that wonderful vibrant look in her eyes! 
He passed his hand impatiently over his own to shut it out, but he 


stillsawit. . . . Alice with her children about her. Like a clutch 
at his heart-strings came a memory of Alice as she looked with a 
child in her arms. . . . God was cruel to deprive a woman who 


loved children like that of her right. But was it God who was cruel? 

That night he had met her—he could bring it back as vividly as 
all that had come after, that delicate first impression—so individual, 
yet so elusively impersonal, a personality like a flower. The very 
sound of her voice he had felt to be an expression of her—quiet, yet 
with an undertone of possibilities. 

Gradually, very gradually, he had broken down her reserve—a 
reserve that seemed to exist only for him, for with other men he saw 
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her frank and spontaneous; it was as if even in the days of her indif- 
ference she had instinctively resisted him. Sometimes he had felt 
that he made no progress. He had brought all the force of his per- 
sonal charm and his will to bear upon her—and he had succeeded. 
Even when he was a boy they had said of him, “Ken always gets 
what he wants.” He had not thought ahead of how it would end. 
There had been but one necessity in the world for him then—that 
Alice should love him. And how she had loved him! The memory of 
it, relentlessly beaten down all these years, rushed back and over- 
powered him. He grew dizzy with the consciousness of it, it was like 
the warm presence of her. Suddenly, with that mysterious trick of 
the mind that brings a past experience into the consciousness like a 
reality, he could actually feel her light body in his arms. 


HAT a variety she had of mood—never of whim! She had 
never used the love of other men to hurt him—it had hurt 
him enough, Heaven knew, but it was not her fault. He 

remembered the look in her eyes when in some mad moment he had lost 
his head and accused her. In his heart he knew that if he felt unsure 
of her sometimes it was from some elusive quality in herself that was 


of the very essence of her, for there had been no reservation in her love. 
It was not that she had lacked pride, her surrender had been so abso- 
lute that it had gone beyond any such question. Infinitely forgiving she 
had been. She had never reproached him, even at the last. 4 
Perhaps she would forgive him—now. His heart leapt and stood still. 

He had caught a glimpse of her the other day on her own door- 
step—only the second time, strangely enough, that he had seen her 
since their parting. She was saying good-bye to Tilney. Tilney had 
been in love with her for years, people were saying that she was going 
to marry him. Loring had caught her eye in passing. She had bowed 
with a formal smile. There had been no embarrassment, no conscious- 
ness in the glance. Of course she had forgotten long since, and loved 
some one else. It was difficult to conceive of Alice as not loving. It 
was what she was made for, her reason for existence. It was in the 
sound of her voice, the touch of her hands—his memories caught 
him by the throat. In a flash the insecure secondary world of art 
that he had builded himself was swept away in the flood: Alice, 
love, life itself reclaimed him. 
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It was not late, for the opera had been short. He continued to 
walk on, not consciously making a decision, yet knowing that he was 
going to her. He knew that she still lived in the same place in her 
apartment in an old-fashioned house in an old-fashioned part of the 
town. Alice had not written popular novels. She had been compelled 
to work for the immediate necessity—to live and to keep her family 
alive. Things had remained the same for her. So much he knew 
from others. How natural it seemed to be going up Alice’s door- 
step, to ring Alice’s bell! 

Although she had been so vividly in his mind it was with a shock 
that he found himself in her actual presence, found her sitting in the 
same place beside the grate-fire—Alice always had a grate-fire; it was 
the one luxury that she did not deny herself—saw her rise to greet him. 

At the light touch of her hand the memory of other and different 
meetings rose up in his heart and stifled him. She spoke quietly, 
“How do you do, Ken,” in the old way. He answered inarticulately. 
He sat down in his old seat opposite her, looking at her and about 
the familiar room as she talked. His eyes wandered over her pictures 
and belongings; there was the Hermes on top of her book-shelves and 
the Mona Lisa above it, her favorite Botticelli madonna in the same 
place over her writing-desk and the foolish little green hat-inkstand 
he had brought her from Germany that summer he had worked his pas- 
sage over on the cattle-ship. 


OU have hung the Sainte Anne in a different place,” he said 
7 suddenly. 

She glanced from the picture to the space it had formerly 
occupied on the wall. “Yes, Harold brought me that other Leonardo 
print from Paris last summer, and it had to have the strong light. 
It is interesting, don’t you think? I haven’t seen it yet in the shops 
here.” 

“Harold has been abroad, then?” 7 

“Yes, last summer. He is getting on so well. He is going to be 
an architect, you know. He is with Harvey & Whitcomb. It’s an 
unusually good opening for a boy of his age.” 

“You haven’t been abroad, yet—” 

“Not yet.” She smiled. 

“T hope Harold appreciates his sister—” 
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Her glance rested upon him a fleeting second, and he flushed 
faintly. She finished the glance with, “Oh, yes, Harold is a dear 
boy, a good brother.” Then she went on to speak of Harold and his 
work. He stared at her forgetfully. She was much the same: a 
little thinner, a little older, with the same shadowy hair, the same 
troubling eyes. She was not dressed for the evening, she had been 
working probably. Alice often had to work evenings. She had on a 
wash shirt-waist as he often remembered her. It rested lightly upon 
her slenderness. There was ever such an impression of lightness about 
the whole of her. No woman he had ever seen had so exquisite a sug- 
gestion of the feminine, in spite of her daily contact with the rude world 
of affairs, in spite of the fact that she seemed often so unfemininely 
oblivious to the effect of externals—just as she sat now in her morn- 
ing-clothes under the crude glare of the gas-jet that revealed relent- 
lessly the worn lines in her face. Yes, Alice’s charm was a thing that 
the years could not touch, yet not because it was a thing immaterial, 
for it was rather a very spiritualization of the material, the poetic 
essence of the sensuous. It breathed from her every movement and 
gesture and trick of eyelids. She had that which is greater than 
beauty—the suggestion of beauty, a suggestion mysteriously, thrill- 
ingly fulfilled under love’s influence. With her, it had seemed to 
him, love was an inspiration, a touch of genius. She was a woman 
for poet and artist to love. No wonder he had loved her! Was it after 
all from the revelation of her innermost feeling that he had divined 
those mysteries of life and love that men felt in his books? 


E SPOKE suddenly: “It has been such a long time, Alice!” 
She looked up. He had interrupted her in the midst of an 
anecdote. Then she looked down. He had always loved the 
lines of her eyelids when she looked down. 
“Yes, it has been a long time,” she said. 
“T have missed you so—I have wanted you so cruelly. I don’t 
know how I have endured it.” 
She did not answer. 
“You do not say anything, Alice—” 
She smiled with a little restrained indrawing of the breath—a trick 
he remembered of those latter days when he had been gradually with- 
drawing himself from the need of her. “What is there for me to say?” 
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“So you have not missed me—” 

She looked at him then, and he flushed and dropped his eyes. 

“But you understood at the time. You knew that it was not 
because I did not care.” 

“Yes, I understood. I knew it was because you did not care— 
enough.” 

“Enough! Oh, Alice could one care more?” 

Again that fleeting smile that came instead of words when she was 
hurt or misunderstood. 

Some one else had proved it to her! A sudden savage jealousy 
gripped him. No other man should have her. She was his by every 
right of love’s sweetness and bitterness. “You don’t understand—it 
is not possible to care any more. I have never loved any woman as I 
love you. You are in my life, my work, my blood, the very breath I 
draw—” She turned her face away quickly. Ah, that line of the 
throat and cheek. It struck him with the pang of remembrance. It 
was the aloof movement of the shy wood-creature he had so often 
likened her to in the days before he had tamed her. 

“Alice—” 

She rose and stood by the mantel, one hand resting upon it and 
looked away from him into the fire. He rose and stood beside her. 
“No man could love more.” His voice shook. 

She made a little sound like a laugh, yet not a laugh. “No man, 
perhaps —” 

He seized her hand and he heard her catch her breath. “Alice, 
Alice—you have not forgotten—you care still. . . . Answer me, 
Alice.” 

She shrank back with that action of fearing him. It thrilled him 
as it had in the past. Then he saw her looking at him curiously. 

“You can ask me that —” 

His hold on her hand loosened. “It is true: I have no right.” His 
glance fell. 


CHANGE passed over her eyes as they rested upon him and she 
made a little movement of her hand, unseen by him, in his 
direction. “No, you have no right, Ken,” she said sadly. 

He lifted his head. “I have one right—however selfish I may have 
seemed—however unworthy I am—the cruel, aching, unceasing need 
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of you all these years. It tears at my heart. It is burning me up. 
Everything in me cries out to you. . . . Alice, Alice, I must 
have you, I must. I love you so, I love you so!” 

She leaned against the mantel, for she had begun to tremble uncon- 
trollably. But although she did not draw back as he came nearer, 
something in her very atmosphere restrained him as he would have 
taken her. When she lifted her head her eyes met his fully, sadly, but 
there was no agitation in them as he had imagined. 

“Ah,” he cried, “you do not love me! Yet how could I have ex- 
pected it!” 


She turned from him again and looked into the fire. “Oh, yes, I 
love you.” 

He started, “Alice!” Yet a perception of something in her tone 
tinged his cry of joy with doubt. “Then you can forgive me?” 

She smiled faintly. “If there was any question of forgiving— 
I have forgiven long ago.” 

He caught her hand. It lay unresponsive in his. “And I have 
not entirely killed your love—I have not killed it after all! Ah, my 
sweel, I was so afraid I had lost you!” 

She drew her hand away gently. “You have not killed my love— 
but there is something else you have killed.” 

“Something else —” 

“My faith in you—the joy of it—oh, my dear, how could you do 
it?” There was no passion in her voice—only the quietness of an in- 
finite regret. 

He caught her hand again. “But I can win it back—if you will 
only let me—if you will only let me teach you to believe in me once 
more— to be happy —” 

Her eyes came back to his. She looked in them and slowly shook 
her head. “If you only could, dear!” 

“Alice, Alice,” he repeated her name like a drowning man, “I can, 
I will. You must let me try —” 

She shook her head again and sighed—a light sigh, yet so deep. 
“Impossible. . . . Don’t make it so hard, Ken.” 

“Tt can’t be impossible—if you really love me, . . . if you 
really love me.” 

She repeated it slowly with a little sigh that should have broken 
his heart, “If I really love you —” 
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““Alice—you are sending me away from you, I can’t bear it.” 
“T have borne it.” 
“Don’t make me suffer any more—even if I deserve it.” 


‘© AH, MY dear, my dear—” a break that was the saddest little 
laugh in the world went into her words, “I don’t want to make 
you suffer; I would do anything in the world to save you suf- 

fering, except this one thing. It is just impossible—can’t you see? You 
put me aside once for your ambition and I accepted it and after a 
time was content for your sake. I was so glad when you succeeded. No 
one could have been more glad than I—you must believe that, dear. 
But you didn’t need me enough to put other things aside as I would 
have put everything aside—as I did put everything aside, except 
mother and Harold, for you. You made me believe that I was the 
greatest necessity to you and I wasn’t. It was all right: you chose 
the thing that was essential to you. I can see how, now that you have 
your success, you are lonely sometimes and you want me. You 
imagine that I understand you better—possibly would bore you less— 
than other women, and so you want me. But I couldn’t do it, Ken, it 
would violate something in me—can’t you see? It isn’t that you have 
destroyed my ideal—I think I have always loved you with my eyes 
open—but it was the way you did it—nothing mattered to you beside 
your ambition. Everything that we had been to each other was noth- 
ing. You did not hesitate one minute after you had decided—” 

“Oh, Alice, you can’t know. I had thought and thought till I was 
nearly mad with it, but it seemed the only thing to do. You don’t 
know what it cost me.” 

What it had cost him! She looked at him and thought, but said 
nothing. Then she turned from him and spoke, looking into the 
glowing coals. 

“T couldn’t ever trust you as a woman must trust the man she mar- 
ries. One must have that anchor, at least. Without it, marriage would 
be a terrible thing, a desecration.” 

“You don’t love me enough to give me the chance! Oh, dearest, 
dearest, I ask it because I am so sure that I can win back your belief 
in me. I am different now. Years and suffering make one different, 
one learns what the real things are. I can see clearly now and I can 
see that you are the one real thing in life for me. We can be happy 
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together yet, dear—Ah, . . . you won't? You don’t love me 
enough.” 

“I don’t love you enough.” 

She looked at him steadily, lingeringly, then put out both hands 
and laid one on each side of his face. With all its included memory of 
past caresses her light touch thrilled him. He saw the slow tears rise 
in her eyes. “Do you think it is that, dear?” 

He felt his heart quiver and grow still. He bent his head and 
kissed her hand. She lifted his head and looked again in his eyes: 
“Do you think it is that?” 

“No,” he whispered, “I know it is not. Forgive me, Alice. It is 
right. I am not worthy.” And then he saw how he had hurt her be- 
cause she could not contradict him. An overwhelming sense of desola- 
tion swept over him as he started to turn away from her. It broke 
from him like a cry: 

“How can I ever live without you.” 

“Have you not lived very well without me—all these years?’ 

He shook his head. 

“You have your work.” 

He made a gesture of rejection. His eyes clung to her. “I want 
you. 

She bent her forehead down upon her hand against the mantel. A 
terrifying sense of weakness was overtaking her. 

“T shall be so lonely.” 

A fit of trembling seized her. “Don’t—you had better go now, 
Ken.” 


UT he did not obey her. His eye wandering about the familiar 
room fell upon a book lying on the table. A flame of jealousy 
shot through him. “It is Tilney,” he said. She shook her head. 

““Some one else—”’ 

“Do you need to ask?” 

The flame went out and left him in ashes. He put out his hand. 
“You will remember me sometimes?” 

She hid her face in her hands. “Please go, Ken.” 

“T can come again.” 

“No—no. You mustn’t come any more.” 
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“‘Alice,” he drew her hands down from her face and held them in 
his, “will you promise me something? If I am ever dying and send 
for you, you will come?” 

“Yes, yes, of course. . . . But you mustn’t say things like 
that.” 

He laughed bitterly. “It sounds like bathos?’ She shook her 
head. “What difference can it make to you whether I am in the 
world or out of it when you will not even see me.” 

“It is different.” 

“You will be mine, then, in death if not in life, because—” 

“Because I love you.” 

She laid her hand on his chest with a gentle pressure that put him 
from her. 

“Because you can’t trust me.” He drew her suddenly closer. “You 
will let me kiss you once more—just once—” 

“No, no—”. She drew back sharply. But he bent and pressed a 
long kiss on her hair, then one on each hand. “Oh, to have you like 
this in my arms again—Alice. . . . Alice!” 

She pushed him from her in sudden terror, “Go, Ken, please—you 
must.” 

A moment longer he held her. 

“Good-bye, then—my dearest.” 

She heard his footsteps down the hall. She lifted her head and 
listened, holding her breath for the last sound of the outer door. 
There . . . he was gone. She sank back, relaxed, suddenly 
faint. Then she started up and across the hall, but against the closed 
door she stopped, pressing against it with her hands, shaking, trem- 
bling. 

“Oh, Ken, Ken!” she cried. But her voice was a whisper. 





NEW YORK IN THE MAKING—FIVE HUN- 
DRED MILLION DOLLARS TO BE SPENT IN 
RECONSTRUCTING THE CITY: BY WILLIAM 
GRIFFITH 


After a momentary silence spake 
One city of a more ungainly make, 

“They sneer at me for my disfigurement: 
“What! did the hand then of the builder shake?” 


NTICIPATING, by a generation or more, such a 
critical possibility as the foregoing, New York, crass, 
crude and obviously colossal, is now drawing the teeth 

1 of impending criticism by paving the way to become 
a beautiful city: and it will be an extraordinary place 
when it is finished—when it is! 

Since its Knickerbocker age, the city at the mouth of the Hudson, 
which boasts of itself as being not only Great but Greater New York, 
has been in process of construction. Born one story tall, it has added 
line upon boundary-line, story upon story, until to-day, from its 
Matterhorns of masonry it fairly looks down upon the architectural 
world, and has nearly attained the limits of construction. Now the 
hour of reconstruction is at hand. 

Reconstruction! The word has a wealth of meaning, of mighty 
travail. Elsewhere are places on earth where the maxim of tearing 
down being easier than upbuilding is honored in the observance. In 
our original metropolis, judging by the celerity with which thirty- 
storied buildings are tossed skyward and two-storied subways or tun- 
nels are driven underground, by the magic growth of whole areas 
almost in a night, the obverse rule would seem to apply: it is harder 
and perhaps costlier to erase than it is to rear—in New York. 

This is one reason why the reconstruction of the city has been post- 
poned from time to time, or, to be exact, until this year of architec- 
tural quasi grace 1906. Beetling structures have multiplied with the 
ant-like rapidity of crowds. For a decade the annual increase in high- 
roofed and higher-renting hotels and department stores alone has been 
numbered by the hundred. Already the entire core and center of 
Manhattan Island is punctuated with them—buildings that have been 
springing up here, there and everywhere, with complete disregard of 
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sites and sightliness, at an average outlay of a hundred and fifty 
millions a year; and this is not to house or even office a population 
steadily increasing at the rate of a quarter of a million per annum, 
but because the available area has been so limited that owners have 
found themselves compelled to improve their rent-rearing properties 
to the topmost notch. 


OWEVER, and fortunately, there is a special providence which 
H governs the rise of a city, and Greater New York, according 
to Architects Whitney Warren and Richard Walker, who orig- 
inated the plans which are practically certain of mayoral and alder- 
manic approval, is not badly based either from an artistic or an archi- 
tectural view-point. It might be worse, in that it possesses the essen- 
tial elements which, if properly treated and adequately developed, 
will make it the most beautiful as well as the greatest city of archi- 
tectural record within the next twenty-five years. All that is neces- 
sary, say they, is to adopt and execute a broader policy in providing 
new connections and in making alterations here and there to remedy 
defects which have come about through the haphazard manner in 
which the metropolis has until recently expanded. 

This is an executive no less than a golden age, and the present 
municipal government of our chief city is the executor of a dazzling 
inheritance. New York is crude ore, thickly veined with gold possi- 
bilities. To mine, crush, mint and mold the given product is the great 
mission which Mayor McClellan and his adjutants have undertaken. 
Plans have been made for many important improvements already: 
some of the projects have gone far enough to warrant final success, 
and others are on the eve of adoption and immediate execution, or the 
beginning thereof. Vast schemes, architectural and sculptural, are 
now being pondered by the municipal authorities, artists and others, 
which, when fully ripened, will transform an already majestic metrop- 
olis into one of rare beauty. The really greater city that is growing 
from the plans, as adopted or now being considered, looms faintly out 
of the mists of the future. That it will be a massive thing, struc- 
turally, goes without saying. That it will be a city of broader avenues, 
greener and greater parks, better and bigger bridges, taller towers 
and cooler catacombs is the boon promise or prophesy of those who 
have the work in hand. Plans accepted and plans that are now cer- 
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tain of acceptance provide for an expenditure of quite five hundred 
million dollars within the next few years, and the result of these 
projects will be twenty beauty-spots where there is now one. They 
will embrace monuments, sculptural and arboreal, intended, not for a 
decade or a century, but for a civic lifetime. 


Y FAR the geatest improvements will be brought about by the 
completion of spacious avenues of egress and ingress under 
and above ground and water. In the mighty heart-throbs of 

the metropolis millions of human beings will be drawn from the 
suburban regions each morning, to be sent pulsing back again in the 
evening through the greatly improved and increased arteries that 
shall radiate from Manhattan within the next twenty years. And 
decorative beauty will, it is promised, keep pace at every corner with 
grosser utility. 

Primarily, the first point of attack in the work of demolition, en 
route to reconstruction, will be Fifty-ninth Street between Fifth Ave- 
nue and the East River. It is in this vicinity that the New York City 
Improvement Commission, created three years ago to prepare a com- 
prehensive plan for raising New York from a comparative to a super- 
lative architectural degree, has been more extravagant than anywhere 
else. According to the programme, the city purposes to acquire all 
of the realty between Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Streets and between 
Fifth and Second Avenues, the territory thus acquired to be trans- 
formed into a spacious plaza or approach to the new Blackwell’s Island 
Bridge. As an earnest of what is to be, the city has already acquired 
the square block between Second and Third Avenues, both of which 
are now blurred with elevated railroads, and Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth 
Streets. The commission is a unit in contending that the proper 
method of developing outlying boroughs is to provide attractive 
entrances to and from Manhattan and the various suburbs. At pres- 
ent east Fifty-ninth Street is not only an eyesore but a menace to life 
and property, as it is, surface-cars at the junction with Madison Ave- 
nue (which also applies to Forty-second Street at the same longitude), 
follow each other so continuously that it takes an acrobat to cross the 
street. Such, indeed, is the uproar of trains, cars, honking motors, 
clanging ambulances and demon draymen, combined with the semi- 
occasional storm of fire-engines, that it is quite futile to be merely acro- 
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batic—one must have courage, intrepidity, strategy and a deal of 
enthusiasm to negotiate a passage. In short, Fifty-ninth Street has 
been condemned by the commission as a very unholy place, full of 
structural vices and architectural sins. Its days are numbered. 


SING the Sherman Monument, which cleaves Fifth Avenue, as 
U an axis, a plaza three hundred and twenty feet wide will sweep 
majestically from the southeast corner of Central Park to the 
new bridge. This plaza will boast three drives—two outer ones for 
carriages and the middle one for heavier traffic; and a quartette of 
sidewalks, two on a side. The corners will be suitably upholstered in 
stone copings and balustrades and the plaza will be fringed generously 
with trees. Monumental columns will be erected at effective intervals. 
Plans are also drawn by the terms of which diagonal streets will 
radiate from Second Avenue and the plaza to Fifty-seventh and 
Sixty-second Streets respectively, for the greater accommodation of 
heavier traffic. Of course, the creation of this plaza will involve the 
demolition or removal of the Netherland Hotel and one or two other 
imposing structures, besides scores of lesser ones. To offset the 
exceeding expense thus entailed, it is strongly recommended that the 
city also condemn the properties immediately overlooking and bene- 
fited by the plaza. Their increased valuation, it is believed, will go 
far toward recompensing the city for its primary outlay. This scheme 
of excess condemnation has been successfully inaugurated by several 
European cities, and, in more than one instance, has fully reimbursed 
the city for the cost of a new square or thoroughfare. 

Fifty-ninth Street, however, is only one item on the programme 
which comprehends a system of parks and drives as yet only threading 
a needle of dream. Beginning on the north at the new Hendrick 
Hudson Bridge spanning the Harlem River, there will ere long be a 
chain of parks and parkways extending not only down to Fifty-ninth 
Street, but across the Blackwell’s Island Bridge and far toward the 
heart of Long Island. Thus it will be possible for one to drive nearly 
fifty miles straight ahead through a practically continuous boulevard 
bordered with foliage and relieved further by miles and miles of park. 

Thus, Dyckman Street, from Nagle Avenue to Broadway, will 
be a monumental avenue linking Highbridge Park with the Speed- 
way Extension. Skirting Fort Washington Park and traversing the 
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new Boulevard Lafayette one may pass through the Hundred and 
Eighty-first Street Parkway, connecting the North River water- 
front with new parks in the Bronx via Washington Bridge and the 
Grand Boulevard and Concourse. Washington Bridge, one of the 
finest structures in the city, will thus be included in the park system, 
extending from Fort Washington Park on the north to Pelham Bay 
Park near Long Island Sound. 


N ADDITION, Riverside Park will be stretched far to the north 
of its present northern terminus and will afford the finest and 
longest strictly river-side driveway in existence. 

It also is now virtually assured that the civic authorities will uphold 
the ambitious architects in their plan to construct a stadium between 
Macomb’s Road, Boscobal and Aqueduct Avenues, to be approached 
by a wide, tree-lined driveway over Washington Bridge. Still another 
fringe of park, now in definite prospect, will extend from One Hun- 
dred and Thirtieth to One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Streets, between 
St. Nicholas and Bradhurst Avenues. 

New York now has a water-frontage of nearly five hundred miles, 
forty-four miles of which represent Manhattan Island. Of this 
forty-four miles, three-fourths are available for commercial purposes, 
the remainder for park purposes. The two principal problems to be 
mastered are the unsightly appearance from the water and the traffic 
congestion on the land side. On the North River side, where con- 
gestion is becoming more and more noticeable, and where the tides 
of traffic are abnormally swollen, an overhead elevated street is planned 
along the water-front. This will accommodate the north and south 
travel, leaving the side streets, piercing the city from river to river, 
for the east and west travel. Approaches from this elevated street to 
the recreation-piers are projected, with stairs for pedestrians and 
inclined planes for horses and vehicles at convenient junctions. This 
is shown, by way of illustration, in the accompanying drawing of the 
Chelsea improvements on the North River between Twelfth and 
Twenty-third Streets. The aerial promenade will readily lend itself 
to decoration. Cases of shrubbery, palms and potted plants will star 
the promenade at regular distances, and the northern water-fronts, 
instead of being a center of congestion, din and confusion, will have 
both artistic and utilitarian merit, as has the transformed water-front 
at Antwerp. 
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Another improvement which combines beauty and greater utility 
is foreshadowed in the plan to remove the east wall of Central Park 
between Fifty-ninth and One Hundred and Tenth Streets, thereby 
adding a driveway through the park and relieving much of the now- 
existing traffic congestion. North of One Hundred and Tenth Street 
to the Harlem River the avenue will ere long be arched with trees 
leading to the Grand Boulevard and forming a direct connection 
between Central Park and the new parks of the Bronx. Subsequently 
it is proposed to widen the avenue north of One Hundred and Tenth 
Street to boulevard dimensions. 

Of equal importance with the foregoing innovations is the resolve 
to erase the stoop-line on Fifth Avenue between Twenty-third and 
Forty-seventh Street. For years it has been growing more and more 
apparent that the first street of America is entirely too narrow- 
shouldered to bear the burden of travel imposed upon it. By abolish- 
ing the stoop-line the sidewalks will be extended to the building-line 
and seven and one-half feet lifted from the present sidewalks on each 
side and thrown into the roadway, thereby adding some fifteen feet to 
the space available for vehicle-traffic and affording immediate relief. 

Legal assurances have been given the city that it is privileged to 
rescind any rights to vaults under the sidewalks, so that the last leg 
of opposition to this improvement has been knocked from under. 


F VARIOUS suggestions advanced for the amelioration of 
() traffic conditions around Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street junction, the one most likely of adoption by the Board 

of Aldermen this year is to sink the center of Forty-second Street 
so as to allow the surface-cars and heavy road-vehicles to pass under 
the street proper. This passage will, of course, extend between the 
Subway and the street surface, but the Subway tunnel is quite deep 
enough to afford the necessary space, and the plan will undoubtedly 
be ratified. At the same time, it will be necessary to abolish the stoop- 
line on Forty-second Street between Madison and Sixth Avenues by 
way of according space for carriages and a widening of the sidewalks. 
Civie surgery will be practised with telling effect, it is promised, 

in either slicing off a block of buildings directly south of Madison 
Square or in driving a new street diagonally from Madison Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street to Seventeenth Street and Fourth Avenue. 
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This street should run parallel with Broadway. Should the alternative 
be decided upon, as now seems assured, Madison Avenue will be run 
through so as to join Broadway at Twenty-first Street. The tri- 
angular area thus created will be made into a sort of green, befoun- 
tained pendant of Madison Square. 

Nor is this all. The commission is nothing if not thoroughgoing. 
It purposes extending Sixth Avenue southward to dovetail with West 
Street at Duane. Seventh Avenue may also expect to find its foot 
resting on West Street at the corner of Spring, and both termini will 
be gladdened by squares of green and shade. A new park is badly 
needed, says the commission, between Division and Canal Streets and 
Forsyth Street and the Bowery. This park will be a junction of new 
streets leading directly to the Manhattan and East River Bridges. 

Crossing to Long Island, the visitor twenty years hence will find 
improvements scarcely less noteworthy than those in Manhattan. 
Spacious plazas will be hollowed out, not only in Long Island City as 
an addition to the Blackwell’s Island Bridge improvement, but 
between Concord, Tillary, Gold and Lawrence Streets as a common 
junction of the approaches to the East River and Manhattan Bridges 
on the south. Flatbush Avenue, extended, will run diagonally through 
this plaza and will be flung far eastward from Fulton Street to Fourth 
Avenue. Heywood Street will be extended and widened from Kent 
Avenue to Fort Greene Place and Lafayette Avenue, where still 
another, though demurer, plaza awaits creation. As a fact, Brooklyn 
has plunged its hand deep into the magic jar, drawing forth the plan 
of yet another park between Canton and Navy Streets, facing the 
United States Navy Yard, together with a new street, by way of 
abundant measure, to run from the Navy Yard through the greater 
plaza to Court Street. Dissatisfied even with this spacious allotment 
the City of Churches has yearnings to transform Jamaica Bay, 
studded with islets, into a recreation-ground that shall not only rival 
but replace Coney Island once and for all time. 


OR these Manhattan improvements are not chimeras. Many of 
the projects are under way. Others have been approved and 
are ripening toward substantial expression. Plans have already 

been drawn for a greater areaway at the Brooklyn Bridge approach, 
and it is more than fancy, if not a fact, that before the block whereon 
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the Staats-Zeitung building now stands is razed, all that slice of land 
from Centre Street to Broadway on the northern side of Chambers 
Street will be condemned to enlarge City Hall Park and provide 
greater girths of green for the municipal buildings. 

Of course, the scope of this forecast has not included acres of 
grosser improvements, such as railway termini to cost millions, seven 
great twin tunnels to cost other millions, additional subways under 
ground and masses of masonry above ground. Many millions will be 
sown in private ways that will yield a tall and abundant harvest. 
Above the skyscrapers of to-day will tower the forty-storied structures 
of the future now declared practical and awaiting only the pressure 
of increased realty values to send them pushing upward in the com- 
mercial heart of New York. By 1926 the city will have a new sky- 
line. 

Meanwhile, how shall it fare with the homeless and increasing 
millions? Annually, and for that matter diurnally, the supply of 
private dwellings diminishes. Those of recent construction are 
designed only for the wealthy, who each year are retreating more and 
more to their country seats, and who occupy their town houses, from 
the fifties to the nineties, for but brief periods. Yet somewhere there 
is always light, and for the flat-dwellers, too, there are flashes. They 
radiate from rapid transit. But the light is in the outlying regions, 
which improved communication will reflect. There, in place of impos- 
sible mansions in town, will rise myriads of inexpensive dwellings— 
squares and crescents such as characterize suburban London, mile 
after mile of houses, leagues of villas, all of them unpretentious, of a 
depressing sameness, but accessible, airy, secure from the crowding 
complexities of metropolitan existence, and each of them to some 
human being a shelter from the colossal city. Then as now, no doubt 
New York will reflect the United States, but with this difference— 
where it now is a commercial and financial center it may then be an 
architectural oasis. Shall it be only a great mart, the greatest on 
earth, from the Battery to the Bronx, bent only on waxing wealthier, 
crowded by day, vacant at night, a Cyclopean inferno with a tender 
canopy of blue, into which each morning from New Jersey and Long 
Island and Westchester the masses shall focus? Or, shall it be, as the 
prophets are planning and promising, a city of beauty in fact as well 
as fancy? 
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THE TEACHING OF TRUTH 


HOEVER you may be, however gifted, however kind 
to those about you, however circumstanced, can you sit 
unmoved over your tea, your dinner, your political, 
artistic, scientific, medical or educational affairs, while 
you hear or see at your door a hungry, cold, sick, suffer- 
ing man? . . . What, then, must be done? 

You know these things, and the teaching of the truth tells you 
them. Go to the bottom—to what seems the bottom, but is really the 
top—take your place beside those who produce food for the hungry 
and clothes for the naked, and do not be afraid: it will not be worse, 
but better in all respects. Take your place in the ranks, set to work 
with your weak, unskilled hands at that primary work which feeds the 
hungry and clothes the naked: at bread-labor, the struggle with 
Nature; and you will feel, for the first time, firm ground beneath your 
feet, will feel that you are at home, that you are free and stand 
firmly, and have reached the end of your journey. And you will feel 
those complete, unpoisoned joys that can be found nowhere else—not 
secured by any doors nor screened by any curtains. 

You will know joys you have never known before; you will, for the 
first time, know those strong, plain men, your brothers, who from a 
distance have fed you until now; and to your surprise you will find in 
them such qualities as you have never known: such modesty, such kind- 
ness to yourself as you will feel you have not deserved. 

Instead of the contempt or scorn you expected, you will meet 
with such kindness, such gratitude and respect for having—after liv- 
ing on them and despising them all your life—at last recollected your- 
self, and with unskilled hands tried to help them. 

You will see that what seemed to you like an island on which you 
were saved from the sea that threatened to engulf you was a marsh 
in which you were sinking, and the sea you feared was dry land on 
which you will walk firmly, quietly, and happily; as must be the case, 
for from a deception (into which you did not enter of your own wish, 
but into which you were led) you will escape to the truth, and from 
the evasion of God’s purpose you will pass to its performance. 


—Leo Tolstoy. 





THE BROTHER OF THE CROSS—A STORY: 
BY BURTON RICHARDS 


BOVE the town a huge stone cross was set on the hill- 

side. The high-road ran just below, and a little path 

led from it straight to the foot of the cross. A tiny 

stream sprang from a rock near by. Many a weary 

traveler turned from the dusty road to drink of the cool 

water and to rest in the shadow of the cross. Here one 
day came a young sculptor. He lay down to rest at the foot of the 
cross, and as he dreamed he had a beautiful vision, fairer to him it 
seemed than the heart of man had ever conceived. “I will tell my 
dream in marble,” he said; “here on the hillside by the cross I will 
place it, that the hearts of men may be touched by its beauty.” 

He had received from a great sculptor a gift of a flawless piece 
of stone. Before this block he stood one morning, chisel in hand, 
ready to begin the work in the very shelter of the cross. He had 
scarce struck the first blow when a man called to him from the road 
below: “I pray thee, good sir, come down to help. My beast is heavy 
laden and has fallen on the road.” The sculptor had laid down his 
chisel and turned toward the path, but in that moment he saw the 
vision more clearly than yet before. Never doubting, he grasped his 
chisel, and called to the man: “I work a great work, I cannot delay.” 
Day after day with zeal he wrought, each line a new revelation. 
Through the long nights he lay beside his marble under the stars, and 
dreamed again the dream. Many wayfarers besought him for alms. 
Rarely he stopped to toss a coin. More often he said, “I work a great 
work, I cannot delay,” and so the marble grew under his hand. 

One day an old woman approached by the path and would have 
lain down to rest in the shelter of the cross. Her trembling limbs 
would hardly bear her up the steep ascent. “I pray you, good son,” 
she called, “for the love of her who bore you, help an old woman up 
the path.” The sculptor turned to look down upon her, but he shook 
his head and made reply: “I work a great work, I cannot delay.” 
Even as he spoke his chisel slipped and a deep scratch appeared in 
the marble. Many questioned him of his work, but he made no 
answer. “I will carve so fair,” he said to himself, “that the marble will 
speak and none shall need to be told.” Earnestly he toiled and the 
vision grew fairer under his hand, yet each day that he refused aid to 
a brother man, that day some flaw appeared in his work. 
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N the morning of the day which should fulfil his task, he was 

() interrupted by the approach of an aged priest, who, tired and 

footsore, slowly climbed the hill and prostrated himself at the 

foot of the cross. “Son, son,” he called feebly, “a drink of thy cool 

water, in the name of Christ.” The sculptor heard him not. He 

called again, with no answer but the ring of the chisel on the stone. 
At last he painfully made his way to the stream to drink. 

“Son,” he said again, “I need thy aid. I have traveled many weary 
hours. I am spent; yet in that cottage yonder on the hillside is a sick 
child. A shadow lurks outside. I must be there, but I am weak. 
Will you give me your strong arm to help?” The sculptor paused 
but a moment to make answer: “I work a great work, I cannot delay.” 
Long the priest plead, but the sculptor gave no heed. “What is your 
great work?” at last he sadly asked; and the sculptor pointed to his 
marble, the form of the woman, stooping in tender pity to raise the 
sinner, prostrate at her feet, and proudly made reply: “I work the 
supreme work of love.” The priest leaned against the strength of 
the cross as he solemnly made answer, “Woe unto him that saith to 
the wood, Awake! 'To the dumb stone, Arise! it shall teach. Behold 
it is laid over with gold and silver, and there is no breath at all in the 
midst of it,” and so saying, he went his way. 

At evening the sculptor threw down his chisel. “It is done,” he 
exclaimed. “With my hand I have wrought supreme love.” As he 
spoke, he stepped back to view his work. He stood by the cross to 
look upon it. But what was this? He brushed his hand hastily across 
his eyes. Where was the pity, the tenderness he had dreamed in the 
face of the woman? What trick was this? The face was the face of 
stone. No soul was there. Slowly he saw the truth. In despair he 
hurled his strength against the mocking stone and with a mighty blow 
cleft it in twain. Through blinding tears he laid his hand among the 
pieces of his broken Love. All the night long he lay in bitterness 
of grief, and when the day had come all was gone—hope, the vision, 
the marble, even the stream and the sky, and in the darkness he could 
only grope his way to the cross and cling there. 

In the morning the people of the town found him and brought 
him food and comfort; and because he was happier by the cross, they 
made a shelter for him, and there he lived. Scarce a traveler came 
to the cross that did not bring him something for his comfort. Never 
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a traveler left the cross that was not cheered by his loving care. The 
simple folk from all the country brought to him their griefs and joys, 
sure of finding sympathy for each alike. “Brother of the Cross” 
they called him. 

So the peaceful years passed. One day his hand fell upon his 
chisel. He called his friends about him and plead that they would 
bring him a piece of marble. They looked in wondering pity upon 
him, but they brought him a piece of his shattered Love. “He is old 
and blind,” they said. “He can not know.” 

Again, day after day he carved, joying in the feel of the marble 
under his hand, yet often stopping to give the cup of cold water and 
refreshment to the weary. One day a traveler reached his door and 
fell exhausted, stricken with mortal agony. Earnestly the sculptor 
tried to give relief. “But one thing can avail,” said the voice of the 
traveler. “And that can not be. I bear the pain for many.” “Then,” 
said the sculptor, “I, too, can bear. I am of no use; I am blind. Let 
me bear your pain.” 

The traveler laughed a low, sweet laugh. “That is the one thing,” 
she said. “The joy of your bearing has made me free.” “Ah, if I 
might see your joy!” said the sculptor. “You have seen it already,” 
she said. “You have found it in every soul to which you have brought 
comfort. I am Love,” and she led him to his marble and gently 
opened his closed eyelids, and lo! the face of the marble and the face 
of Love were the same. 





DRESDEN EXPOSITION OF CRAFTSMANSHIP: 
BY DR. HEINRICH PUDOR 


(a HE Third German Exposition of Craftsmanship held 
a 


this year in Dresden, shows that Biedermeier’s art is vic- 
a ES torious on all sides. Most of the exhibited house-in- 
ay a teriors which have any claim to notice are conceived in 
a , 4a “Biedermeier’s style—indeed, to such an extent that the 
visitor to the exposition easily imagines himself in 
Viennese homes of the nineteenth century. Mahogany abounds, so do 
cambric hangings, so do gaily emblazoned furnishings of all sorts, 
in low rooms with broad windows almost touching the ground. All 
is old-fashioned and almost bourgeois, suitable for modest people of 
the middle classes and not in any sense what is looked for by the aris- 
tocracy. This type is now the one most in demand, not only in Ger- 
many, but in England and America, where the solid and the simple 
begin to supersede all other styles. 

The single rooms of the exposition show a somewhat regrettable 
sameness of color-blending or tone, as will be noted in the Albin Miiller 
drawing-room. This dead level of unrelieved tone results from the 
visible effort that was made to give an impression of color-harmony. 
The blending of the colors is, however, only noticeable on close 
scrutiny. Red, as in the Grenander exhibits, abounds; clear proof that 
Nature, with her exquisite variety of colors—blue sky, gray clouds, 
green grass—has been disregarded. This remark holds good of most 
of the house-interiors of the Dresden Exposition. Again one must 
complain of the restricted compass of the smaller rooms as well as of 
their lack of light. Finally the visitor misses a specific distinctiveness 
in the matter of the architecture of the interior, the ceilings, the walls 
and the floors being practically similar in all the rooms. There is, 
it must be said, a decided lack of attempt at originality in the whole 
Exposition. The attempted originality of Heinrich Vogeler has not 
been a success. Vogeler is one of the most fervent devotees of the 
Biedermeier style; yet his exemplars at Dresden are by no means pure. 
He has vainly endeavored to heighten Biedermeier with the adven- 
titious aid of rococo. He has added a peculiarly modern touch, exag- 
gerated with tawdry floridness and coloring, till his “Biedermeiery” 
becomes altogether tasteless. 

The best impression of the Dresden Exposition is to be obtained 
from the interiors exhibited by Albin Miiller, Henry Van de Velde 
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DRESDEN EXPOSITION OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


and the Bremen rooms. Miiller’s parlor and reception-room, ordered, 
by the way, for the Magdeburg Art Museum, are undoubtedly the 
best of the entire Exposition. His wall-work, the excellent color- 
scheme, the furniture, all are most artistically conceived and taste- 
fully disposed. His drawing-room and private-study exhibits pro- 
duce a most favorable impression, both pieces being architecturally as 
perfect as could well be imagined; yet even these are open to the 
charge of displaying too much sameness in color. Paul Dobert, of the 
Magdeburg School, exhibits a very charming corridor. 


REMEN is represented with a delightful antechamber, which, 
though rich, is not luxurious, but entirely characteristic of the 
solid and homely inhabitants of the Hanseatic city. The charge 

of sameness of color must fail in the case of the Bremen exhibits, and 
from the important point of view of hygiene, they are particularly to 
be commended, linoleum taking the place of carpets, for example. 
Grenander, Berlin’s famous architect of interiors, does not show to 
great advantage in Dresden. In his reception-room green prevails as 
to coloring to the verge of being insipid. His small rooms are, how- 
ever, tastefully conceived. 

The Berlin Porcelain Factory exhibits a room in which the panel- 
ing is entirely of porcelain, giving a most favorable impression. The 
banquet-hall of the talented bizarre Bernhard Pankok is too crowded 
to be effective, while the color-blending is feeble in the extreme. 

Reviewing the entire Exposition, it must be confessed that there 
is a conspicuous lack of brilliancy in the exhibits. The Biedermeier 
style calls for a close study of Nature; and, if one may use the term, 
almost a pre-Raphaelitic sense in the following of its natural sim- 
plicity is required in the craftsman who undertakes to be its exponent. 
Some of the exhibits show clear evidence of an elaborate and sur- 
charged workmanship, which, in its seeking after the ornate and deco- 
rative, is entirely at variance with the principle of the Biedermeier 
School. Effort is the least characteristic of Nature, and effort without 
originality abounds in the Dresden Exposition. On the other hand, 
where effort is not apparent, a decidedly commonplace sameness and 
uniformity of tone and color shows that the variety of color-blending 
ever-present and all-abounding in Nature has not entered into the 
minds of the exhibitors. Grenander, for example, in one instance, and 
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as before mentioned, has chosen red as the color of both wall and furni- 
ture. Some of Albin Miiller’s exhibits are, to their detriment, open to 
the same charge, and since little is to be desired in the actual workman- 
ship of these craftsmen, it can not be too frequently impressed upon 
them that their choice of coloring must undergo a radical change, and 
that toward natural variety—or variety according to Nature. 

To describe everything on exhibition would require too much 
space. Passing notice must, however, be given to some of the build- 
ings designed in the interests of the betterment of the working-classes, 
which are highly creditable to the domestic craftsmanship of Saxony 
and Thuringia. Also worthy of mention are the garden-pavilions of 
Albin Miiller and Professor Behrens, those exhibited by the latter 
being a very high-class examplar of pavilion-work. 


Eprror’s Note.—This series of articles by Dr. Heinrich Pudor, showing the 
latest work of the Secession architects and decorators in Austria and Germany, will 
be of especial interest to those of our readers who saw similar exhibits in the St. 
Louis Fair. The examples given here serve excellently to illustrate the extent of 
the revolt from the old Rococo styles, and also the feeling of uncertainty produced 
by the very earnestness of the search after novelty. Biedermeier, whose work 
seems to predominate in the Dresden Exposition, appears to be absorbed in the de- 
sire to produce and accomplish, and, while evidently an admirer of the simple and 
the strong, he is essentially more interested in the search for novelty for its own sake, 
than in going to the source and laying bare the vital principle of what he admires. 
The same applies to the work of the other exhibitors. Decrying imitation, they 
themselves have become imitators, hence the result as a whole gives the effect of 
groping after something not yet within reach, rather than of achievement. 
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CRAFTSMAN WORK IN A VILLAGE SCHOOL 
—THROUGH WHICH TEACHER AND PUPIL 
BECOME COMMON FRIENDS: BY GEORGE 
BICKNELL 


HERE are three ideas that I always have in the minds 

| of my pupils before I proceed with any attempt at 

teaching them: that they must have a desire to do the 

thing they attempt, they must be willing to work at it, 

and that they must believe they can do it. The pieces 

shown here were made by two high-school boys of 

Graysville, a small village in Indiana. The boys were Bruce Badger 

and Isaac Brown, both eighteen years of age. They had done, before 
attempting this, positively no work of the kind. 

They came to me with an assurance of their desire. I set them to 
work with what tools I had—a very limited supply—and it was not 
long before they brought positive proof of the other two requirements 
—they were willing to work, and that they had faith that they could 
accomplish. No other experience in the life of these two boys has 
given them the faith in themselves that this work has. I believe this 
to be true because of the way they have pushed ahead and what they 
have done of their own initiative since this work was finished. At the 
same time no schoolwork that I did with these two boys in the two 
years that I had them brought them so close to me and me so close to 
them as did this work. 

We worked and talked, and we learned together to believe more in 
the dignity of work done by the hand. We talked of life and the 
creation of beauty. We learned together the strength of simplicity 
and the beauty of strength. When we started in we were teacher and 
pupil; when we ended we were common friends, friends on a level—in 
fact, we were lovers. It was in this experience that I came to my full- 
est realization of these lines of Whitman: “O tan-faced prairie boy! 
Before you came to camp, came many a welcome gift; Praises and 
presents came, and nourishing food—Till at last among the recruits 
You came, taciturn, with nothing to give—We but looked on each 
other, When, lo! more than all of the gifts of the world, You gave me.” 

What we have accomplished here could be accomplished in any 
village high-school, it matters not how small. The tools we used were 
simple and inexpensive—the entire set cost me possibly fifteen dollars. 
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A brace and some bits, a plane, a hand-saw, a drawing-knife, a couple 
of wood-files, a vise, some sandpaper, a pocket-knife and two squares. 
We got our plans and specifications from THE CrarrsMAN magazine 
and the catalogue of Craftsman furniture. The boys chose their 
lumber. The bookcase, the bookshelf and the magazine-stand are made 
of chestnut, and are stained a dark brown. The chair is made of well- 
seasoned wild-cherry. 


SAAC found in his father’s barn-loft a large board twelve feet 
long, ten inches wide and three inches thick, and with this board, 
which was in the rough—places on it contained the bark—he made 

the entire chair shown in the cut, and with only the hand-tools here 
mentioned. None of these pieces contain nails. They were pinned and 
mortised. They were planed, sanded and stained by the boys. They 
learned the entire process in making these pieces, and are now working 
on other pieces of their own accord. 

The work here shown was done entirely out of the regular school 
hours. The boys were given the keys to the schoolroom and permitted 
to go and come when they wished. They worked before and after 
school hours and on Saturdays. Often I have found them at work 
when I reached the schoolhouse in the morning, although I lived close 
and they lived more than a mile away. Once this winter the school- 
house caught fire from a defective stove and came near burning. Some 
time later, at about ten o’clock one night, I saw a very bright light in 
the upper room of the schoolhouse, and ran from my home thinking 
the schoolroom was on fire again; but when I arrived I only found one 
of the boys working alone on the chair. 

State Superintendent Fassett A. Cotton paid our school a visit, 
and while here said that if he could have his wish he would have, for the 
boys in every school in the state, first, drawing, and, secondly, cabinet- 
work such as this. And for the girls, first, drawing, and, secondly, 
domestic cooking and sewing. Men and women will never know the 
true value of the dignity of labor—common labor—until children are 
taught it at school. 

I wish to say here that with these three elements of accomplishment 
—the desire to do, the willingness to work and the belief that you can 
accomplish—any teacher can do as much or more than we have done 
in this line. 
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“NOT A CHRISTIAN” 


==} YOU condemn him once for all as “’not a 
Christian.” 

What is your test of a Christian? 

I call Christian those whom Christ would be 
likely to associate with if He came back to 
earth to-day. 

Do you think He would frequent bishops’ palaces? 

Are you sure that they would find Him quite 
orthodox—in short, your kind of a Christian? 

Where do you think He would preach, at St. 
Paul’s or in Hyde Park? 

Would He explain the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and the efficacy of infant baptism, and the 
use of proper vestments at the Mass? 

How the poor priests would huddle these things out of the way, 
if they really saw and recognized Him! 

But they would not recognize Him. 

He would talk of Scribes and Pharisees, and 
Chief Priests and Rulers in the good old 


way. 


And how long would you “Christians” listen to 
Him without indignation? 


—Ernest Crosby. 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1906: NUM 
BER IX. 


’ | NHE Craftsman house published 
this month differs only in certain 
individual features from others 

we have designed in much the same style. 

Houses planned to meet individual needs 

must necessarily differ from one another 

as persons do, but houses planned in ac- 
cordance with the same general princi- 
ples of construction and arrangement 
show a strong family resemblance under 
all the differences. Craftsman houses 
differ widely in form, according to the 
locality, climate, material used or re- 
quired cost, yet all alike are designed 
after the same fundamental principles of 
strength and simplicity of construction, 
convenience and economy of space in the 
arrangement of rooms, and the gaining 
of a scnse of freedom and restfulness by 
omitting all unnecessary partitions on the 
lower floor. The plans as illustrated and 
described here admit of endless minor 
modifications if such are desired by the 
person building the house, and yet the 
principle remains the same. For instance, 
we may publish plans of a house to be 
built of plaster, because to us that ma- 
terial seems the most desirable for gain- 
ing the best effect in that particular 
style of house, and shortly afterwards 
receive a letter from some member of the 

Home-Builders’ Club, saying that the 

plans as published suit him in every par- 

ticular, but that he wants a brick house. 

In nine cases out of ten it does not seem 

to occur to him that the house in question 

can be built of brick quite as well as of 
plaster, and still remain exactly the 

Craftsman house that he wants to have. 

The same applies to wood construction. 
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Our plans may call for shingled walls, 
and some one may prefer clapboards. 
If so, the change is easy to make, only 
we should recommend that the clapboards 
be wide and rather thick, and left un- 
planed, as the ordinary thin, smooth 
clapboard looks too finikin and “dressed 
up” to be in harmony with the rugged 
strength of the design. 

The same liberty of modification ap- 
plies to the arrangement of the interior. 
A family may be able to fit itself into 
almost any rented house that is big 
enough to hold it, for there is always 
the feeling that it is a temporary ar- 
rangement after all, but in building a 
home there must be nothing to “put up 
with” in the shape of a plan that may 
be good in itself, but is not quite suited 
to the requirements of that particular 
family. The whole secret of creating a 
home atmosphere which is at once a wel- 
come and a benediction lies in the rest- 
ful sense of permanence that leaves no 
room for a desire to change. And much 
of that peaceful attitude toward the home 
environment is due to the fact that the 
house fits the life that is lived in it,—fits 
so perfectly that after the first adjust- 
ment there is no further thought about it, 
only the sub-consciousness of peace and 
comfort and the enjoyment of now and 
then adding the little touches that are 
part of the growth of the home. 

In the descriptions accompanying the 
published plans of Craftsman houses we 
have given many suggestions as to color 
schemes, interior decoration and fur- 
nishings. We have given them in detail, 
describing each room as we would fur- 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER NINE 


nish it according to Craftsman ideas. 
Naturally these decorative schemes vary 
as do the plans, and yet any one of them 
would suit any house, as the underlying 
principles are changeless throughout all 
variations. We believe that no house is 
satisfying unless it is designed as a 
whole. We believe that if this is done 
each room will be a complete thing be- 
fore a picture, a piece of furniture, or 
an article of bric-a-brac is put into it, 
and, being complete, there will be no 
desire to put in useless things that are 
only an addition to the cares of the house- 
keeper, and that after all fail to satisfy 
because they are needless and therefore 
out of place. In the Craftsman houses, 
the keynote of each scheme of decora- 
tion is the woodwork. The friendliness 
of wood is unfailing, if only it is given 
a chance to keep its beauty of coler, 
texture and grain, and is not made to 
look like something else. There is no 
sense of the kindly wood in woodwork 
that is covered with a smooth coat of 
paint or enamel, or is filled and varnished 
to a glassy smoothness of surface in 
which there is no possible chance for the 
interest that lies in the many variations 
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of grain and in the surface play of 
changing tones. In some places, espe- 
cially bedrooms done in delicate tints, 
and in bathrooms, the best treatment of 
the woodwork is the white enamel that 
gives it the smoothness and mellow tone 
of ivory, but in the family living-rooms 
the wood should always be allowed the 
full value of its own character. If nat- 
ural wood is used in a bedroom, it should 
be one of the finer-grained varieties, such 
as birch, maple or gumwood, all of which 
lend themselves to light and delicate ef- 
fects such as belong to intimate per- 
sonal surroundings. For example, noth- 
ing could be daintier than a bedroom 
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done in soft tones of old rose, in the 
dull gray-blues, or in either the peach or 
straw shades of yellow, where the wood- 
work would be of maple so treated as to 
produce in it a pure tone of soft, silvery- 
gray, clouded like the color in a hornet’s 
nest. 

By the same fitness of things, the stur- 
dier woods belong to the rooms that are 
in general use—rooms in which wains- 
cots, beams and all manner of structural 
features make the woodwork the foun- 


GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 


SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 


dation and background of everything. 
Any one who has ever lived in a house 
where the living-rooms are generously 
paneled with oak or chestnut or cypress, 
treated so that the mellow darkened 
color which suggests the ripeness of age 
shows under the light surface tone of 
green, gray or luminous brown, and the 
strong, irregular markings of the grain 
form the only decoration of the plain 
surfaces, need not be told of the sense of 
restfulness and home comfort that be- 
longs to such a room. The soft greens 
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and browns are the natural forest tones, 
and, given these as a basis, the whole 
scheme of decoration falls into the same 
key, the wall surfaces covered with fabric 
or paper in some contrasting tone that 
yet keeps the feeling of quietness, or 
simply left in rough plaster that may be 
given any desired color or left in the 
natural gray. In such a room the color 
accents and high lights belong naturally 
to the small things—to the curtains, cush- 
ions and the treasured little movables 
that give here and there a splash of color 
or the gleam of metal, but it is astonish- 
ing how few of these are needed, and 
how the furnishings tend to reduce them- 
selves to what is absolutely necessary. 

In fact, the furniture of such a room 
is largely built into it, and right here is 
the never-ending charm of individuality 
in each house. A dining-room where the 
sideboard, perhaps flanked by china 
closets, is built into a recess lighted by 
a high row of small-paned casement win- 
dows, has a central point of interest in 
its very structure that could be given in 
no other way. The same charm is felt 
when a window-seat or bookcase is built 
into the room in exactly the right place, 
or when a fireplace, nook, or some cun- 
ningly contrived recess gives just the 
little touch of seclusion that intensifies 
the sense of coziness. It is the feeling 
of “unalterableness” that gives its indi- 
viduality to a room, the knowledge that 
one could be away for years and come 
back to find it unchanged, and in this lies 
the very essence of home. 

So these principles obtain in all our 
Craftsman houses, and the one shown 
It is built of plas- 


here is no exception. 


ter and shingles, and its plan is plain 
to any one who will study the floor plans 
and elevations. Like the others, the 
whole lower floor is open, with the ex- 
ception of the kitchen rooms, and while 
the different rooms are named for the 
sake of convenience, they are all parts 
of one very large room. The detailed 
description of any one of our houses will 
suggest color-schemes and decorations, 
and to give them here would be only to 
repeat what we have so often said before. 

So these general principles obtain in 
all our Craftsman houses, and in the one 
published here they are rather unusually 
well exemplified. The lines of the house 
are severely plain, and yet the building 
has a homely, substantial friendliness 
that is most attractive. The structural 
features are so planned that, while they 
harmonize absolutely with the general 
severity of outline, they yet relieve it 
from any monotony and give to the 
house just the touches that go to make 
up its individual character. For ex- 
ample, the whole seeming of the front 
of the house depends upon the plan and 
proportions of the small, sturdily built 
entrance-porch, with its short, heavy 
columns and curved stone parapets, and 
all that is comfortable and welcoming in 
the impression given to any one ap- 
proaching from the garden side, is con- 
veyed by the large dining-porch, with 
its low, broad roof that repeats the line 
of the main roof, and its light wooden 
balustrade, showing the spindles and 
open panels that we use so much for 
interior woodwork. It is an outdoor 
room that connects the life of the house 
with the life out-of-doors. 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK: PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES IN STRUCTURAL WOOD 
WORKING: NINETEENTH OF THE SERIES 


CHILD’S OPEN BOOKCASE 


NE of the great difficulties in attaining a tidy 

() nursery is often that there is no place where 

children can easily put things away them- 

selves. Closet-doors are hard to open and the shelves 

too high to be of use. Wall shelves and brackets are 

usually purposely out of reach, and the nursery table 
is apt to be full. 

This child’s open bookcase is planned especially 
to meet this nursery problem; there are no doors and 
the shelves are broad and low enough to be within 
the reach of very little children. The shelves are 
not adjustable but put in stoutly with tenon and 
key so that they are never out of place and never 
meed attention. All furniture in a child’s room 
should be well finished to avoid the slightest chance 
of slivers or scratches. It is a nice idea to finish the 
bookcase in harmony with the other woodwork of 
the nursery, unless this is in a bright tone; in which 
case a beautiful soft, harmonious wood tone would be 
best. This piece of furniture could also be used in a 
library or sewing-room. 


MILL BILL OF STOCK FOR OPEN BOOKCASE 


Rough Finish 
Long Wide Thick Wide 

40 in. 10%in. 14%in. 10in. 

20 in. 11 in. lin. 10% in. 
36 in. 16 in. 3%, in. 15% in. 
164% in. 10in. lin. 16in. 
181% in. 3 in. 14, in. pattern 
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DESIGN ~ FOR 
AN ~OFETe~ 
38 OOK-CASE 


SCALE OF INCHES 
4 


9 3 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


SPINDLE-BED FOR CHILD 


ROM the time a child graduates from a crib, this design of a small Craftsman 
kK bed is appropriate. It is made after the new spindle pattern which is so popu- 
lar in other models of Craftsman furniture. Although having the effect of a 
grown-up bed, it is, nevertheless, enough smaller than the standard adult size to de- 
light a child for years. This bed is planned to be made in the most substantial fash- 
ion, and is put together in the same durable way as the finest piece of grown-up furni- 
ture. It is made low so that a child can easily get in and out without help. As 
with all other children’s furniture, the home cabinet-maker is advised to finish as 
carefully as possible to avoid any injury to little nursery folk. The most complete 
detail for the making of this piece of furniture is given in the working plan on the 
opposite side of the page. 


MILL BILL OF STOCK FOR CHILD’S BED 


Rough Finish 

Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 

44 in. 2Y4%,in. 214 in. 2 in. 2 in. 

34 in. 2Y4%,in. 214 in. 2 in. 2 in. 

38 in. 3l4in. 114 in. 3 in. 1 in. 
Top rails 36 in. 4 in. 114, in. $l4in. I14in. 
Lower rails 36 in. 5Y%in. 114 in. 5 in. 11% in. 
Spindles $2 in. yin. 1% in. 1 in. 1 in. 
Spindles mis 22 in. lyin. 14% in. 1 in. 1 in. 
Side rails 6% in. 114 in. 6 in. 1% in. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


CHILD’S SETTLE 


ITTLE children always like simple, primitive things. This is proven every day 
L when the boy neglects his costly mechanical toys for home-made contrivances 
of sticks and strings, and the little girl lavishes all her love on the unbeautiful 

but substantial rag-doll. This is because revealed construction always appeals to the 
direct mind of a child, and the furniture intended for its use is most comfortable when 
it partakes somewhat of the characteristics of the home-made toy. This does not 
mean that furniture intended for the use of children should be roughly made or 
crude, only that it must be strong and simple if it is to become a part of beloved 
surroundings. The settle shown here is of this order of furniture, and can easily 
be made at home by any one handy with tools. It is firmly put together with mortise 


and tenons and no amount of lusty tumbling and romping could put it out of 
commission. 


MILL BILL OF STOCK FOR CHILD’S SETTLE 


Rough Finish 

Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 
$7 in. 21 in. 1%, in. pattern 1% in. 
44 in. 19%in. in. 19in. 11% in. 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


VESIGN- FOR 
A- CHILD 'S- 
+ eek Fae 


SCALE OF INCHES~~ 


Seat stretcher 471/, in. Slgin. 1% in. 114 in. 
47 in. $ in. 1 in. ¥ in. 
Lower rail ......... 47 in. 4 in. 1 in. Y in. 
23 in. 8 in. 1 in. ¥ in. 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


CHILD’S DRESSER 


7 HERE are no gifts which children appreciate 


so much and so long as furnishings for 
their own room, and a complete room can be 
fitted up without much expense if every birthday 
and Christmas brings an article of furniture. And 
if this furniture can be made by some member of 
the family, a child’s delight is doubled. 
The Craftsman bureau shown on this 
page is intended to be made with 
the utmost care, so that finished, 
it would be beautiful and durable 
and a life-long possession. In the 
plans shown on the opposite page 
you will see that every detail is 
carefully worked out. The 
drawers are all made with dust 
panels underneath, and it is in- 
tended that the inside finish of 
them should be fine and velvety. 
By careful study of the work- 
ing-plan, such a dresser could be 
put together by any amateur cabinet-maker. 


MILL BILL OF STOCK FOR CHILD’S DRESSER 


Rough Finish 

Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 

80 in. 21% in. 214 in. 2 in. 2 in. 

43 in. 20% in. lin. 20in. 1 in. 

26 in. 18 in. 1 in. 174 in. Yin. 
Drawer fronts 18 in. 4Y in. 1 in. 4 in. ¥e in. 
Drawer sides 18% in. 4% in. 34, in. 4 in. Y% in. 
Drawer backs 18 in. 4% in. 34 in. 3%, in. VY in. 
Drawer bottoms .... 17% in. 17% in. Sein. 17% in. VY in. 
Drawer front 87 in. 7% in. 1 in. 7, in. Ye in. 
Drawer sides 181% in. 7% in. 34 in. 71% in. V% in. 
Drawer backs $7 in. 7% in. 34 in. 7 in. Y% in. 
Drawer bottoms .... 8642 in. 171% in. Sein. 171, in. Vy in. 
Drawer front $7 in. 9% in. 1 in. 9 in. 7% in. 
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C= 


SECTION OF MIRROR 
ENLARGED DETAIL 


DESIGNFOR 
A- CHILDS 
- DRESSER 


SCALE- 2°~ INCHES ~ 
| i v I "m ” y 


Drawer sides 1814 in. 9% in. % in. 9 in. 
Drawer backs 37 in. 9% in. 34 in. 8% in. 
Drawer bottoms .... 3642 in. 17% in. Sein. 17% in. 
Back rails 38 in. 3% in. 1 in. 31% in. 
Back stiles 27 in, $34 in. 1 in. 31% in. 
Back panels 21 in. 21 in. Yin. 20 in. 
Division rails 38 in. $1 in. 1 in. 8 in. 
Ledger rails 19 in. 3Y% in. 1 in. 8 in. 


MILL BILL OF STOCK FOR MIRROR 


Rough 

Long Wide Thick 

22-in. 2 in. 1 in. 
Top rail 19\% in. $1 in. 1 in. 
Lower rail 191% in. 21%, in. 1 in. 

29% in. 21, in. 1 in. 
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ALS IK KAN 


NQUIRIES as to the exact policy 
| and purpose of THe CrarrsMAN 

often come to us from people inter- 
ested in one or the other phases of life 
and art dealt with in the magazine. It 
is urged that a literal interpretation of 
its name would seem to indicate a maga- 
zine devoted solely to the interests of 
handicrafts and the applied arts; yet, 
while it is in no sense a “general” pub- 
lication, its field covers all of life. It 
keeps in close touch with all practical 
efforts toward social reform, yet it is in 
no sense a socialist, nor even a sociolog- 
ical magazine. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is a belief in good work produced 
under conditions that make possible the 
best of which the worker is capable, yet 
it is not a labor-organ nor one published 
solely in the interests of industrial re- 
form. It is clear that it is inspired 


by a steady and well-defined purpose, 
but to most people that purpose has been 


hard to classify. To close students of 
modern conditions, especially those fa- 
miliar with the writings of Edward Car- 
penter, the English reformer, it was at 
once made clear by the sub-title formerly 
used, “for the simplification of life”; 
but to the majority of people the phrase 
was simply one that sounded well and 
had no special significance when applied 
to every-day problems and happenings. 

So with this number, which marks the 
sixth anniversary in the life of the mag- 
azine, we have adopted a new sub-title 
which seems to us to answer the question 
concerning our policy. Tue CrarrsMaNn 
is a magazine published in the interests 
of better art, better work, and a better 
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and more reasonable way of living. We 
put art first, because the art of a nation 
is inevitably the record of its thought 
and life. We are at the beginning of 
an epoch in which the national art of 
America will have to stand on its 
merits as an individual thing, and our 
painting, sculpture, architecture and all 
forms of handicrafts and the applied 
arts will express the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people rather than a_ superficial 
quickness and cleverness in the imita- 
tion or adaptation of foreign ideas and 
forms. Amid all the rush and turmoil 
of these early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the national character is beginning 
to take shape and to absorb into itself 
the many elements that go to make it 
up. As in Kipling’s fable of the ship that 
found herself, “all the talking of the sep- 
arate pieces ceases and melts into one 
voice, which is the soul of the ship.” In 
our national life there is still a good deal 
of clamor from the separate pieces, but 
there is a deep, steady undertone, which 
is the voice of a nation finding itself. 

And this sense of national individu- 
ality is even now expressing itself in a 
steadily growing tendency toward a vig- 
orous and distinctive national art. Rec- 
ognizing and believing in its deep signi- 
ficance, THe CrarrsMAN does all it can 
to present worthily both the’ artistic 
and the ethical side, not only of the fine 
arts that bear the impress of the national 
spirit, but of architecture and the house- 
hold arts as tending to shape that spirit 
through the influence of home surround- 
ings. In this sense it is an art-magazine, 
and the same interpretation applies to 
its understanding and advocacy of all 
forms of good handicraft. 
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The keynote of life is work. Art is 
the flower of which the strong and living 
root is work, and upon the honesty of 
that work depends all that is worthy 
and lasting in art and in life. It is 
the constructive influence that is cease- 
lessly building up where idle theories 
tear down. The spirit of craftsmanship 
is not confined to any people nor any 
age, it prevails wherever there is an hon- 
est conception of the meaning and value 
of life, and it is simply joy in work. 
William Morris had it in fullest measure, 
but the poet and romancer in William 
Morris was as strong as the craftsman, 
and so he turned back with longing to 
the Middle Ages and sought to revive 
the old forms and manner of workman- 
ship. The color and glamor of his bril- 
liant efforts had immense value in arous- 
ing interest by their irresistible appeal 
to the poet and romancer in all of us, 
but it is the spirit that endures, not the 
form. In the vast majority of cases, it 
is impracticable for the craftsman of 
to-day to make use of the methods of 
the wonderful old workers whose master- 
pieces have withstood the test of time, 
and merely to imitate the forms is as 
lifeless and demoralizing as any other 
imitation. The conditions are different, 
the appliances are different, and the 
whole ethical and artistic value of the 
work itself lies in its power to express 
honestly the spirit of a widely different 
age. But in the revival of the splendid 
_ Old spirit of craftsmanship there is im- 
mense significance, for it means an atti- 
tude toward the work of to-day that not 
only tends to make it as vital as any 
wrought in the golden age of handicraft, 
but is in itself an incalculable power for 


good in the development of individual 
and national character. 

That this is being generally admitted 
is proven by the steadily increasing rec- 
ognition of the value of manual training 
as an essential part of education. A 
man or woman whose hands are skilled 
generally possesses a brain in equally 
good working order, and the combina- 
tion of the two is very apt to produce 
work of a quality that brings to its 
maker all the joy and interest of the 
creative artist. This is a very different 
matter from talking and writing about 
the beauties of handicraft. Tue Crarts- 
MAN believes thoroughly and reverently 
in the power for good that lies in any 
work well and honestly done, but its 
faith in the value of “beautiful thoughts” 
about work amounts to considerably less 
than the proverbial grain of mustard- 
seed. Therefore Tue CrarrtsmMan is by 
no means a magazine devoted solely to 
handicrafts. We take the greatest in- 
terest in handicrafts, but only as the 
term applies to the actual doing of good 
and useful work. As we try to do it 
ourselves in our own workshops, so we 
endeavor, in a practical and concrete 
way, to encourage others in the attempt, 
and we aim to present the best of what 
is being done elsewhere, as comparison 
often brings fresh inspiration and inter- 
est in our own work. 

The principles that underlie good art 
and good work also tend inevitably 
toward a better and more reasonable way 
of living. The trouble with our modern 
life is that so much of it is based upon 
false standards. The feverishness and 
complexity that grow out of the greed 
for money-getting and the passion for 
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show are in themselves exhausting as 
well as unsatisfying, and so from these 
evil roots spring all the social and in- 
dustrial unrest of the age. The universal 
protest against present conditions is the 
theme of every tongue and pen, but the 
general tendency is to uproot and de- 
stroy rather than to replace. Tue 
CrartsMAN believes in construction 
rather than destruction. Bad conditions 
will vanish of themselves with the growth 
of good ones, and so we direct all our 
effort toward furthering the growth of 
sound and honest individual life, know- 
ing that in the end it must become the 
life of the nation. For this reason we 
have little to say of social, political and 
industrial corruption, and much to record 
of the steady progress toward better 
things. We note joyfully that the un- 
flagging efforts of men who devote their 
time to work instead of talk are result- 
ing in a world-wide movement to estab- 
lish fairer conditions for those who toil 
and to give those who have been van- 
quished in the battle of life a chance to 
recover their footing and to help them- 
selves. The spirit of reform has many 
expressions, but they all tend toward one 
thing, the possibility of a better and 
more reasonable way of living. A 
knowledge of the craftsmanship of life 
means the natural falling away of much 
that is needless and cumbersome and 
the growth of more wholesome stand- 
ards and ideals, and with the dawn of 
this knowledge the work of reform can 
be trusted to take care of itself. The 
task of Tue Crarrsman is to further in 
every way in its power the growth of 
the constructive spirit that characterizes 
this age, whether it take the form of 
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social and industrial progress toward 
better things, of the growth of a noble 
and simple architecture and household 
art that shall make absurd the age of 
senseless display, or of an interest in 
handicrafts that shall awaken the old 
pride and joy in good work for its own 
sake. It is all a part of the craftsman- 
ship of life. 

And we can not let this sixth birthday 
of ours pass by without expressing our 
hearty gratitude for the many expres- 
sions of good will, encouragement and 
understanding that have come to us from 
people who, like ourselves, are practical 
workers. It is an evidence that we are 
on the right track, and any one who has 
ever groped for years to compass the 
right and convincing utterance of a great 
truth need not be told what that means. 


NOTES 


EMBRANDT is to-day the 
R most conspicuous art-interest of 
two continents. He is at last ac- 
knowledged the greatest artist of his day 
and the greatest etcher of all days. To 
Americans who share this enthusiasm 
it is a matter of no small interest that 
there are owned in this country a suffi- 
cient number of verified Rembrandts to 
group in an exhibition that would be 
famous in the history of art-exhibitions. 
In consideration of the following facts, 
here grouped together for the first time 
in the writer’s knowledge, this sugges- 
tion is worth the serious attention of all 
art-loving people. 
All paintings here spoken of have 
been verified by personal correspondence 
with their owners, and it can, therefore, 
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be stated as a fact that there are in 
the United States fifty-one Rembrandts 
whose authenticity is recognized by Bode, 
the great Rembrandt authority. Other 
than these, there are in the Metropolitan 
Museum (Marquand Collection) “A 
Mill” and “The Nativity”; in the Bos- 
ton Museum “Danae” and “The Por- 
trait of an Old Man,” said to be Rem- 
brandt’s father; and in the Corcoran 
Gallery “A Woman with a Fan.” These 
five, of which I have found no mention 
in Bode, are credited by three of our 
foremost museums. There are two 
Rembrandts in Canada, while Pierpont 
Morgan owns two in England, which are, 
like many of his other art-treasures, held 
until our government shall remove the 
customs discrimination against “old mas- 
ters.” Lacking these two, we may still 
claim fifty-eight Rembrandts on this side 
the Atlantic—exactly twice as many as 
Holland herself owns. 

The Rudolph Kahn collection in Paris 
containing eleven Rembrandts is now in 
the market; while the Metternich-Win- 
neburgh collection of Vienna is to be 
offered primarily to New York dealers 
in preference to those of the Old World. 
As this collection contains some Rem- 
brandts, it will be seen that our claims 
upon the famous Dutchman stand a 
chance of being strengthened in the near 
future. 

We have among us three likenesses 
of Rembrandt, and two of his wife, 
Saskia. “Rembrandt in a Plumed Hat,” 
owned by Mrs. John L. Gardner, of Bos- 
ton, shows him at the age of twenty-three 
with an expression of face strangely 
compounded of searching and dreaming. 
Representing an earlier date (1629) 


than any other American Rembrandt, 
this picture, nevertheless, has the char- 
acteristic romance of pose and lighting 
by which we know his work. The colors 
are of a harmony such as masters only 
may compass—a silver-gray toning of 
lavender, green, gold, dark blue and 
ruddy amber. 

“Saskia in a Gold-Embroidered Veil,” 
owned by Mr. P. A. B. Widener, of 
Philadelphia, shows the fair heiress as 
she appeared in the year before her 
imarriage to Rembrandt. She is shown 
a few years later in the picture owned 
by Mr. A. M. Byers of Pittsburg, who 
also possesses a likeness of Rembrandt 
himself. 

An excellent self-portrait painted 
when Rembrandt was nearly forty years 
old is owned by Mr. H. L. Terrell of 
New York, who said to me of it, “I know 
of no other in this country that has the 
same flesh tints. It was owned by Eugene 
de Beauharnais, son of the Empress 
Josephine, and came from his collec- 
tion, known as the ‘Duke of Leuchten- 
berg Gallery,’ in St. Petersburg.” 

Since the beginning of the year, Sen- 
ator Clark has loaned to the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington a Rembrandt 
which would make the fame of any mu- 
seum, “The Woman with the Fan.” A 
similar picture painted in 1641, the same 
year as “The Night Watch,” is in pos- 
session of King Edward of England. 
Our picture found its way from Holland 
to England in 1806, when it was sold in 
Robia’s auction-room for £785. It 
passed by private sale from its English 
owners, and has been now for five years 
in America. The haunting young face 
with its unexploited possibilities of ex- 
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pression makes the chief, almost the ex- 
clusive impression on every spectator. 
Mr. John LaFarge expressed his satis- 
faction with this picture by saying: “To 
see such a painting is enough for one 
day. I do not want to look at anything 
else.” 

Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of New York, 
owns a pair of pleasing portraits which 
date (1633) from the early years of 
Rembrandt’s life in Amsterdam, and 
which have received the popular but un- 
authentic title of “Burgomaster Six and 
His Wife.” Yet they by no means need 
the assistance of famous names to obtain 
our lasting attention. Their present 
owner wrote me of them, “My Rem- 
brandts have been my companions for 
twenty-five years and they are still on 
my walls. They are constant reminders 
of the magnificent talent of the greatest 
portrait-painter that ever lived. I have 
many paintings by celebrated artists, but 
none that I value more than these.” 

Mr. H. O. Havemeyer of New York 
owns eight portraits, every one of which 
is a masterpiece; while the Yerkes Gal- 
lery, endowed by the will of its founder, 
so as to insure its being kept intact, con- 
tains four Rembrandts. 

Mr. W. A. Slater owns, in Washing- 
ton, “The Portrait of a White-Bearded 
Old Man,” which was painted in 1655. 
The breadth of its touch and the mar- 
velous softness of its full planes of light 
and shadow evidence the maturity of the 
master, now on the threshold of his 
fiftieth year. The outline of the figure, 
here suppressed, here enforced by the 
light and shadow of the background, is a 
rare combination of variety and sim- 
plicity. The eyes, entirely within the 
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shadow of the black velvet cap are yet 
completely expressive of the half-wistful, 
half-submissive straining of poor vision. 

This is one of four choice pictures in 
Mr. Slater’s fine library, and its con- 
genial setting above rows of comely vol- 
umes forces the thought upon one that 
pictures of such intimacy as Rembrandt’s 
are only at their best in informal sur- 
roundings. 

There are but seven religious subjects 
by Rembrandt to be found in this coun- 
try, the finest of these being: “St. Paul 
Meditating,” owned by Mr. John W. 
Gates, and “St. John the Baptist,” which 
has belonged for twenty years to Mr. 
Charles Stewart Smith of New York. 

We have in America ample material 
for a Rembrandt exhibition, and the 
widening circle of those who care for 
pictures may well celebrate his centenary 
by seeking personal and intimate ac- 
quaintance with these works of his hand. 


REVIEWS 


ANY books on art are interest- 
M ing, others are valuable to 

workers in one line or another, 
but it is seldom that a publication ap- 
pears which would seem to be such a 
positive necessity to all who are inter- 
ested in handicrafts and in home-furn- 
ishing and decoration, as the “Year-Book 
of Decorative Art,” just published by 
The International Studio. It contains 
a well-selected collection of designs 
which have appeared from time to time 
in The Studio, and which are here 
brought together with the definite idea 
of giving a comprehensive survey of 
current achievements in the many forms 
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of applied art, especially in those de- 
partments which are concerned with the 
arrangement and appointments of 
private houses. The best things being 
done now in England—the home of the 
best workers in the Arts and Crafts— 
are very completely illustrated in color 
and in tint as well as in half-tone, giv- 
ing a clear idea of the color effects at- 
tained by some of the best-known dec- 
orators, as well as of the designs. Ac- 
companying these illustrations are 
critical and discriminating bits of de- 
scription, which greatly increase the 
value of the book to other workers along 
these lines, who turn to it for a guide. 
Above all people, the English have a 
genius for home-making. Home to an 
Englishman is a permanent abiding- 
place, not a temporary lodge to be aban- 
doned in the next turn up or down of 
fortune’s wheel, or at the bidding of a 
restless desire for change, and he spends 
years of loving care and thought in mak- 
ing it the one spot on earth to which his 
children will turn and which will keep 
his memory green for generations. Con- 
sequently, the best efforts of English art 
seem to be in the direction of building 
up beautiful homes. This Year-Book 
shows dozens of examples of interior 
decoration and arrangement, represent- 
ing the ideas of the best-known decora- 
tors, and is a very mine of suggestion in 
all branches of household art. Workers 
in wood, metal, pottery, textiles and 
needlework, stained-glass and all manner 
of modeling and mural decoration will 
find here the most authoritative thought 
on these subjects from a people who 
give to them a great deal of thought. 
Some of the examples are good, some 


go over the edge a little in their daring 
use of fantastic line and bold color 
combinations, and in most of them is felt 
the exuberance of the reaction from the 
horrors of the early and middle years 
of the Victorian era—that darkest age 
of household-art. In every phase of the 
modern movement in England is ap- 
parent the delight in experiment and 
discovery, and if at times the result has 
in it none of the elements of perma- 
nence, there is still the atractiveness of 
the enthusiastic attempt. 

In addition to the numbers of model 
rooms given, the Year-Book contains 
much that is striking in the way of 
furniture, mantels and fireplaces, all 
manner of lamps, candelabra, electroliers 
and other devices for artificial lighting, 
wall decorations, designs for decorative 
windows, metal-work from wrought-iron 
gates and door-furnishings, to the most 
delicate expression of the silversmith’s 
art, pottery, porcelain, glassware, and 
embroideries of every description. Nor 
is the garden neglected. There are de- 
signs for trellises, bridges, seats, arbors, 
and all kinds of decorative garden- 
furniture, as well as some beautiful ex- 
amples of garden statuary, of which we 
reproduce here one of the best in F. 
Derwent Wood’s “Abundance.” This is 
eminently a book to be kept in the house- 
hold library for frequent reference, and 
should be an influence for good in guid- 
ing the choice of many who are grop- 
ing for the expression of something that 
is as yet not quite clear. (The Studio 
Year-Book of Decorative Art. A Guide 
to the Artistic Decoration and Furnish- 
ing of the House. Size 12 x 8 1-2 
inches. Pages, 276. Price $3.00. Pub- 
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lished by John Lane Company, 67 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.) 


HE Burlington Magazine is a lux- 

uriously bound and made up pub- 
lication “for connoisseurs”, which is 
issued monthly in the interest of art. 
Each number presents, in well-written 
and interesting articles, subjects that are 
of interest and importance, making it a 
valuable reference book. 

The August number contains some par- 
ticularly interesting things, among which 
may be mentioned as especially import- 
ant: the article on English miniature 
painters, illustrated with half-tones and 
four photogravures of the work of Sam- 
uel Cooper, from the collections of the 
King of England and of the Duke of 
Portland and the third of a series of arti- 
cles on “The Development of Rembrandt 
as an Etcher,” which is most important as 
throwing additional light and added in- 
terest on a side of the artist's work 
which is little known as compared with 
his general painting and portrait work. 
In an editorial, the magazine pays a 
well-deserved tribute to Alfred Beit, to 
whose generosity and interest the art 
world owes more than it realizes. Tue 
CrarTsMAN is especially interested also 
in the editorial comment on Art in Man- 
chester, as being particularly in accord 
with our own ideals for the promotion of 
art interests by co-ordinating the vari- 
ous art forces in a society made up of 
the people themselves, which shall pro- 
duce an atmosphere encouraging te art- 
ists and bringing forth from them “the 
best that in them lies.” ‘We can not 
create anew,” says the editor, “the con- 


~——-ditians which produced Rembrandt and 
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Pheidias, but a common determination 
for local progress in the arts is the near- 
est approach to these conditions which 
our generation is likely to make.” 

Articles on Scottish Lead Spires, 
Chinese Egg-shell Porcelain, The Mai- 
tre de Moulins, Giovanni del Ponte, Art 
in America, Art in Germany and a very 
valuable and interesting book review de- 
partment, round out a list of good things 
which connoisseurs will welcome. 

Mechanically, the magazine is a thing 
of beauty. Its cover is a rich brown tone 
of rough paper on which the title and 
table of contents are printed in black 
and terra-cotta lettering. The body of 
the magazine is printed on egg-shell pa- 
per in large, clear type, with coated 
pages for the illustrations, 
which deserving of special mention 
are the remarkable page of pho- 
togravures of miniatures and the half- 
tone reproductions of the etchings used 
to illustrate the Rembrandt article. 

(The Burlington Magazine. Pub- 
lished by The Burlington Co. London. 
363 pages, illustrated.) 


among 


HE August number of Appleton’s 

Magazine contains some particu- 
larly charming articles, among them, 
“Midsummer in Bohemia,” by Christian 
Brinton, who has caught the spirit of 
Bohemia and transferred it to print so 
effectively that the types of which he 
writes seem to really live before the 
reader's eyes. It is a study of this most 
fascinating country and its artless, naive 
people, done with word-pictures which 
are as telling as Alfons Mucha’s ar- 
tistic illustrations which accompany the 
article. 
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A LESSON IN MAKING OVER OLD BOOKS 


OR those of us who have not the 
k purse of Fortunatus there some- 

times seems but little hope of 
ever having a good library. Most of the 
books nowadays are not bound at all, 
they are merely cased, and that in such 
a way that the covers pull off after a 
little wear and the leaves are injured by 
deep saw cuts, or wire threads holding 
the sections. 

The most essential tools for the ama- 
teur binder are, sewing frames, press 
and plow, letter press, finishing press, 
pressing boards, backing irons, backing 
hammer, leather paring-knife, bone fold- 
ers, good pen-knife, lithographic-stone, 
piece of thick glass, glue pot and brush, 
paste-brush, pencils, try-squares, T- 


square, ruler, dividers, erasers, tape for 


sewing, embroidery silks for sewing, 
coarse needles, scissors, mill-board for 
covers, plenty of charcoal, bond paper 
for end papers, and Japanese paper for 
mending. Leather need only be bought 
when required. 

If an old book is to be rebound it 
should be looked over carefully to see 
that no pages are missing, and any torn 
places should be mended as described in 
paragraph on mending. lEach sheet 
should then be registered, that is, held 
to the light to see if the printing on the 
upper right corner of the first page co- 
incides with that on the third, if not, it 
should be refolded so that it does, and 
the new crease rubbed down on glass 
with a bone folder. Each sheet should 
be corrected and put in its place, so that 
the pages read correctly. The next 


step is to cut the top, commonly called 
by binders the “head,” the bottom being 
called the “tail” and the front the fore- 
edge. Probably you may have observed 
that in many books the margins are un- 
equal in different sheets. It is a dis- 
tinct improvement to cut them so that 
every head-space corresponds. To do 
this, a pair of dividers must be very care- 
fully set to the distance from the top of 
the printing to the top of the paper in 
the sheet which seems to be the shortest. 
Generally a section of eight leaves can 
be taken at once. Two little marks are 
made with the dividers, and a try-square 
is laid across these, the handle-side rest- 
ing against the back of the book. The 
upper edge of the try-square is then fol- 
lowed along with a sharp knife, a potato- 
knife or pen-knife will answer, on a 
piece of glass. Each section should be 
cut in this way, or if the sheets seem 
fairly uniform, possibly it may be enough 
to cut each section. This provides a 
“head” which is exact enough to be used 
in “knocking up” the book. This is done 
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by holding it so it is vertical, head down, 
between the palms of the two hands, and 
knocking it against a perfectly horizontal 
surface, a piece of glass or a parifig- 
stone. Knocking up is a very important 
process and must be repeated at nearly 
every stage in the work. 

End papers, or what are sometimes 
called the “fly-leaves” of a book, are 
important, as, if they are made with a 
hinge joint and plenty of leaves, they do 
much to protect the book itself. The 
end papers should always be made of 
paper similar to that of the book, and 
used so the grain of the paper is vertical. 
With a large steel square, get a square 
corner, measuring from this four sheets 
one-half inch longer and one inch wider 
than an open sheet of the book. Mark 
each of the four corners with a cross, 
and eut the edges with a knife, along the 
lines formed by the square. 

The corner marked X may be taken 
as starting points in folding. Fold so 
that top edges coincide as shown in the 
sketch. First, set dividers to a scant 
one-quarter inch and make a point, meas- 
uring from fold at top, same at bottom, 
holding the dividers so as to make a 
slight mark from the edge parallel with 
the fold. Lay on the steel rule, and fold 
paper up from point to point. Rub this 
new crease with bone folder. On the 
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other side mark similarly, but the points 
should be a very little further inside, 
say the thickness of the paper. This 
fold makes an accordion plait, as shown 
in cut. 

To protect the leaves an extra piece 
called a tip is pasted on, being made of 
bond paper cut a little larger than a leaf 
of the end paper. To attach it, open 
out the narrow fold, and paste the tip 
into the wide fold, leaving a tiny space, 
about the thickness of the paper at the 
center. Put it between clean papers and 
press under stone. When dry, fold the 
tip over with folder, in position shown 
in cut. 

When the end papers are made and 
laid in the position on the ends of the 
book, tip out, with the corner marked X 
at the top, the book is ready to be put 
in press. After the head is cut by hand, 
the fore-edge and tail may also be cut 
by hand, but it is a tiresome process, 
and if the book is to have rough gilt 
edges it is just as well to press it and 
have the gilder cut the edges when he is 
ready to do the gilding by hand. 

A letter-press answers very well, if 
the book is left in long enough, say 
forty-eight hours. The book must be 
knocked up at the head and back with 
great care, and laid on the center of a 
board. It must be tested with a try- 
square. If it stands vertical, place an- 
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other board on top and put it exactly 
under the screw of the press. Test it 
to see that it has not slipped, as, if the 
sheets are pressed in a wrong position 
the defect can not be remedied. The 
press should be screwed as tight as pos- 
sible. Several books may be pressed at 
one time if care is taken in putting in 
and removing them. 

When the book is pressed and the 
edges are gilt, the next step is sewing. 
Knock up the book and divide the back 
with dividers if it is to be sewed on four 
tapes, into five parts, the one at the tail 
being a little the longest. At each end, 
mark a point one-half inch in for the 
“kettle stitch.” Draw lines across the 
book with a soft pencil, using a try- 
square, one for each kettle stitch, and 
one for the center of each tape. On the 
bottom of the sewing frame, measure 
corresponding distances for the four 
tapes and tack each one in place, then 
carry each one to the top of the frame 
and pin it over the ring. Place the book 
in position and test with a try-square to 
see that the tapes and marks on the book 
are vertical. Screw up the rings. 

The book should be sewed with medium 
sized book-binders’ thread, or with em- 
broidery silk, a soft green being satis- 
factory. The needles should be large. 
In very careful work a hole is pricked 
for every stitch in each section. Tie the 
end of the thread to a tack at the right 
of the book, and begin sewing the end 
paper, starting in at the outside of the 
first kettle stitch. The end papers should 
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be sewed in two places, once next to 
the first paper, then between doubled 
parts as shown in sketch. The thread 
follows a course as shown in sketch, the 
kettle stitch also being shown. If it is 
necessary to make a knot, it should come 
between the tapes; the best way being 
to attach the new thread with a weaver’s 
knot, pulling the knot through so it comes 
on the inside of the book. 

In sewing tapes, it is well to catch 
every third thread with a button-hole 
stitch. The sewer may sit in front of the 
frame, as in the photograph, or at the 
end, but her position must always be 
such as to allow her left hand to go 
behind the tapes, in the middle of the 
sections she is sewing on. When the 
sewing is finished the ends should be 
fastened with a double kettle stitch and 
each thread put through into the book, 
cut off about three-quarters inch long, 
and frayed out like a tassel so it will be 
flat. The tapes may then be cut off two 
inches from the book, and the book taken 
out. It should be put in the finishing 
press, back up, and the tapes pulled very 
tight. This may be done while the glue 
is heating. Regular binder’s glue should 
be used. 
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All the processes between sewing and 
finishing are included under the general 
name of forwarding: The first of these 
is gluing up. The book is first placed 
between mill boards having one right 
angle at the corner formed by head and 
back, and carefully knocked up. It is 
then put into the finishing press back 
up and the back daubed with hot glue. 
Again bookbinder’s glue is the best. 

When the glue is so nearly dry that it 
has ceased to be tacky, the book is laid 
on a stone with the back away from the 
worker. 

The sections are pressed forward with 
the left hand, and the back is hammered 
over till it becomes rounded. The book is 
then turned over and the other side done 
similarly. This is called rounding. The 
next step is backing. The thickness of 
the boards for the cover must be de- 
cided, and the book put between the 
backing irons which are set in the press, 
ends of tapes out, in such a position that 
the exact thickness of the boards pro- 
jects above the top of the irons to form 
a joint. This process is very important; 
if necessary, lines may be drawn to mark 
the exact place for the top of the irons. 
Even professionals have frequently to 
put the book in position two or three 
times to get it exact. 

The stroke used in backing the book 
is shown in the photographs, the ten- 
dency being to throw the sections out and 
broaden them. The outside sections 
should first be beaten to form the joint 
and the book then taken out to see that 
every part is accurate. In replacing, be 
sure that the two ends are rounded alike, 
and that the two joints are exactly the 
same size, no matter if it takes an hour; 
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then screw up the press as tight as pos- 
sible, and proceed till the back is smooth 
and solid, and the joints sharp. 

Preparing boards—The book may then 
be left in press to dry, the process of 
backing being completed, while the 
boards are made. In a book sewed on 
raised bands the best quality of mill 
board should be used, lined with good 
white paper. For a book sewed on tapes, 
the thin mill board may be lined with 
straw board. The approximate size, 
considerable allowance being made for 
cutting, should be decided on, and the 
four pieces of board cut so that one long 
edge is perfect in the press and plow, 
the two strawboards being left out. The 
method of cutting with press and plow 
is shown in a photograph, care being 
taken to put a piece of heavy mill board 
back of the boards to be cut, and a 
wooden board back of that. The plow 
iron must be kept very sharp and the 
plow held solidly, the screw being turned 
slightly so as to insure a constant deep- 
ening of the cut. 

After the long edges are cut a line 
should be drawn two inches in on each 
board, and the straw board glued to the 
mill board outside this two-inch space, 
which should be filled in with a loose 
piece of paper. After the boards are 
prepared in this way they should be 
nipped up in the press. 

The two sets of boards should then be 
stuck together with a bit of paste, the 
cut edges exactly coinciding and the mill 
boards outside. They should be put in 
press overnight. 

The boards should then be cut to fit 
the book, allowing twice the thickness of 
the board longer than the book, and 
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once wider. These distances may be ob- 
tained by setting dividers to the thick- 
ness of the board. The head and tail 
lines must be drawn with a try-square, 
angles to the back, and the fore-edge 
at right angles to them, testing it to see 
that the fore-edge and back are parallel. 

The back corners are then cut off with 
a sharp knife and all the edges filed. 
In setting the boards in place, an allow- 
ance of perhaps one-sixteenth inch should 
be left to allow the boards free play. 
The ends of the paper and the tip should 
be cut parallel with the back one and 
three-quarters inches away. The corner 
of the tip may be cut off. These ends 
and the tip should then be slipped into 
the two-inch space left between the 
boards, the paper being first removed. 
If they fit correctly they should then be 
glued in, the book being protected by a 
paper cover. The boards must be tested 
for accuracy before the glue sets, and 
the book nipped up in the press. 

Head bands may now be worked, but 
are not essential in this style. In full 
bound books the entire cover is of leather; 
in half bindings, leather is only used for 
the corners and backs. A pattern for a 
full-bound should first be drawn care- 
fully with T-square and triangles, allow- 
ing three-quarter inch extra for turn in. 
The picture illustrates the method. The 
leather has the pattern drawn on it to 
coincide, and the three-quarter inch edge 
is then pared thin, the very edge being 
as thin as possible. The space over the 
back is also pared a little, not very much 
in books sewed on tapes. It will pay 
to learn how to use a paring-knife by 
watching some one in a bindery, as it is 
hard to describe the process in words. 


The back of the book should be filled 
in with paper between the tapes and 
sand-papered smooth. A little paste may 
be put on before the leather is put on. 
The leather should be well soaked with 
paste, and spread out wrong side up on 
a stone. The back of the book is laid 
on the middle of the leather, and the 
book turned over again for the other 
side. Then the leather is pulled into 
position if the margins are not equal. 
The book is then stood on the fore-edges 
and the leather pulled down with the 
palms of the hands, as shown in the pho- 
toyraph, and patted flat all over one side, 
then over the other. The fore-edge is 
then worked by pulling the leather over, 
lapping it inside and rubbing the edge 
with the bone folder, the other fore-edge 
the same way. 

The book is then stood up on one end 
and the leather pushed away from the 
top far enough to allow a space to make 
it lap down neatly across the back—that 
is, it must be “tucked in” between the 
boards and the back. The very middle 
must be pulled up a little so as to make 
a head-cap. After each end is done this 
way, and the edges turned in along the 
boards at head and tail to the corners, 
a long piece of silk is tied around the 
book twice, pulling in the leather where 
the notch was cut in the boards. The 
cap is then formed by tapping the book, 
tipped slightly backward on a stone, and 
pressing a small orange-wood stick into 
each side of the cap to hold it in shape. 
The little sketch shows the correct form. 
The silk may be left on while the cor- 
ners are being mitered. The very corner 
is made by stretching the leather diag- 
onally onto the book, the surplus leather 
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is then pushed up and cut away with 
scissors, leaving a tiny overlap, to be 
pasted down very carefully, covered with 
fresh pieces of paper. The joint espe- 
cially must be perfectly smooth. When 
one side is done it should be left open 
and folded back in canton flannel under 
a board or stone while the other side is 
done. The book should then be left open 
standing, with the covers held back by a 
piece of cardboard cut as in the picture. 

The paste used in the different proc- 
esses may be obtained from a bindery 
or made at home. If the latter it must 
be rubbed very smooth with a spoon 
through a fine sieve after the materials 
are wet. 

For leather the following proportions 
will make a good paste: two cups flour, 
eight cups hot water, a few drops oil of 
Stir constantly, while boiling. 
For paper, especially in mending, a paste 
made of starch is preferable. One-half 
flour and one-half starch is a good pro- 
portion. A little formaldehyde may be 
used to make it keep. 

In mending, the essential thing is to 
have plenty of clean papers with which 
to rub down the work, so that the fingers 
need never touch the partly dried patch. 
Each mended sheet should then be laid 
under a stone, between clean papers. The 
thinnest Japanese paper, if strong, may 
be used. It should be measured with 
dividers and cut with a sharp knife and 
glass. Often single sheets are pasted to 
the last leaves of sections. These should 
be moistened and removed, and “guard- 
ed”; that is, a strip of paper heavy 


cloves. 


enough to hold sewing should be cut 
just the length of the sheet and wide 
enough to fold over and sew with the 
section. Engravings and maps may be 
mounted this way. In the most delicate 
mending the edges of the paper are 
sometimes pared, and often a piece like 
the page is used. The mending-paper 
should always match the book in color. 
In making new end papers for old books 
the paper chosen should be deeper, rather 
than lighter in color. Novels, school- 
books, and other cheaply cased books 
often have their covers pulled loose while 
the leaves are still solid. 

In order to repair such a book, pull the 
cover off altogether; if the end section 
is loose overcast it to the book with a 
piece of fine book-binders’ thread, then 
take two pieces of mill-board as near as 
possible to the thickness of the boards, 
place one on each side so as to hold the 
joints perfectly in place, and put in the 
press over night. If the end papers are 
very much worn, new ones may be at- 
tached before the book is pressed. 

When the book is well pressed the 
cover may be replaced. A method often 
used in repair-shops is to take a piece of 
coarse-meshed linen about an inch wider 
than the back of the book and a little 
shorter and glue it on, leaving an inch 
flap at each side. When the back is dry 
these flaps may be pasted to the covers, 
and when they in turn are dry, a sheet of 
the end paper may be cut to fit and 
pasted over like a filling-in paper. 


By Mertice Buck. 
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